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PREFACE. 


Tins  work  is  designed  to  lead  pupils  progressively  from  the 
simplest  elements  of  English  Grammar  to  the  most  advanced 
stage  of  the  subject;  and  to  give  them  in  outline  so  complete 
a  view  of  the  grammar  of  their  mother  tongue,  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  refer  to  other  works  unless  when 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  Language  the  subject  of  minute 
and  special  study. 

In  plan,  the  work  is  practical  rather  than  strictly  ccientific: 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material,  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  make  the  book  a  good  and  useful  one  for  the 
purposes  of  teaching,  rather  than  a  formal  exposition  of  the 
science  of  Grammar. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  simple  throughout,  but  espec- 
mlly  in  the  earlier  portions.  The  Definitions  are  brief,  and 
will  be  easily  remembered.  Simplicity,  however,  has  in  no 
case  been  gained  by  sacrificing  that  strict  accuracy  upon  which 
particularly  in  the  case  of  beginners,  sound  grammatical  know' 
ledge  mainly  depends. 

The  work  at  the  same  time  aims  at  being  progressive,  both 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  it  conveys  at  different  stages, 
and  in  the  style  of  treatment  which  the  subject  receives.  Simple 
Classification,  for  example,  is  separated  both  from  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  from  Inflection.  The 
book  may  thus  easily  be  adapted,  by  judicious  selections  and 
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omissions,  facilitated  still  further  by  varieties  of  type,  to  classes 
in  various  stages  of  progress.  As  the  subject  advances,  greater 
minuteness  of  detail  is  adopted,  and  the  treatment  generally  is 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  senior  pupils. 

Further,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  complete  course  of  English 
Grammar.  The  Fourth  Part  gives  some  account  of  the  History 
of  the  Language  and  of  its  grammatical  development ;  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  inflections  are  added  in  an  appendix,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  compare  the  grammar  in  its  present  state 
with  its  more  perfect  form.  In  accordance  with  the  practical 
plan  of  the  book,  the  treatment  of  the  Alphabet  is  delayed  till 
the  beginning  of  this  part.  Though  the  Alphabet  generally 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  grammar-books,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
the  part  of  the  subject  which  is  first  taught. 

In  discussing  Syntax  (Part  III.)  the  relations  developed  by 
Analysis  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  arrangement.  Under 
Inflection,  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  particular  rules 
of  syntax  relating  to  the  different  forms  of  words,  and  their 
use.  Throughout  the  work,  also,  reference  is  made  to  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  and  exercises  in  the  Author's  "Grammatical 
Analysis,"  with  the  view  of  making  the  two  works  mutually 
helpful. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
beaten  track  of  English  Grammars,  and  to  pursue  an  independent 
course.  His  acknowledgments  are  at  the  same  time  due  to 
the  works  of  Dr  Ernest  Adams,  Dr  Angus,  and  Professor  Bain. 

W.  S.  D. 

DREGHORN  COLLEGE,  August  1866. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


1.  Grammar  is  the  science  of  Speech ;  and  Speech  is  thought 
expressed  in  words. 

(a)  The  system  of  words  used  by  a  particular  nation  to  express 
thought  constitutes  the  Language  of  that  nation. 

2.  English  Grammar  treats  of  the  words  in  the  English 
Language,  as  they  are  combined  in  expressing  thought.     Words 
so  arranged  as  to  express  a  complete  thought  form  a  Sentence. 
Grammar  therefore  deals  with  words  as  they  are  arranged  in 
sentences. 

3.  If  in  the  sentence  "  Mammon  led  them  on,"  we  select  the 
word  them,  there  are  three  things  which  Grammar  tells  us  about 
it :  first,  what  kind  of  word  it  is ;   second,  what  form  it  is  in ; 
third,  why  it  is  in  that  form.     To  these  we  may  add  a  fourth 
particular,  what  is  its  origin  ;  but  this  refers  to  the  word  as  it  is 
in  itself,  not  as  a  part  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  belongs 
properly,  not  to  Grammar,  but  to  Language. 

4.  Hence  arise  the  three  great  divisions  of  Grammar : — 

I.  Classification;   or  the  arrangement  of  words  in  classes, 
according  to  their  kinds : 

II.  Inflection;   or  the  changes  which  words  undergo,  to  ex- 
press different  relations : 

III.  Syntax ;  or  the  laws  which  determine  what  forms  of  words 

are  required  in  certain  relations : 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  a  supplementary  division, 

IV.  Etymology ;  or  the  origin  of  words. 
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PART  I.— CLASSIFICATION. 

5.  Words  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  functions 
they  perform,  or  the  work  they  do,  in  sentences. 

(a)  Thus  all  words  used  to  assert  are  put  in  one  class ;  all  words 
used  to  name  things,  in  another ;  all  words  used  to  describe  things,  in 
a  third,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  as  the  same  word  may  be  used  to  perform 
different  functions  in  different  sentences,  it  may  at  one  time  belong 
to  one  class,  at  another  time  to  another. 

6.  There  are  eight  separate  classes,  or  kinds  of  words.     And 
as  every  word  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  they 
are  called  The  Parts  of  Speech. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

7.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are  : — 

1.  THE  VERB.  5.  THE  ADVERB. 

2.  THE  NOUN.  6.  THE  PREPOSITION. 

3.  THE  PRONOUN.  7.  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

4.  THE  ADJECTIVE.  8.  THE  INTERJECTION. 

8.  DEFINITION  I.  Verbs  make  statements ;  as,  Horses  run. 
Sugar  is  (sweet). 

(a)  The  word  Verb  means  "  word"  (Latin,  verbum] ;  and  this  part  of 
speech  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  word,  the  most  important  word  in 
every  sentence.  There  can  be  no  sentence  without  a  verb.  The  verb 
always  asserts  that  something  does  (so  and  so)}  or  that  something  is 
(so  and  so).  Hence  we  may  extend  the  definition  and  say  that  "  Verbs 
make  statements  about  doing  and  being." 

Exercise  1. 

Add  verbs,  telling  what  the  following  things  DO. 

1.  The  boy 2.  The  girl  -    -   3.  Birds 4.  Fish 

5.  The  smith 6.  Fire 7.  Dogs 8.  The  clock  — 

9.  The  gun 10.  The  sun 11.  The  wind 12.  Kings  — 
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Exercise  2. 

Add  verbs,  telling  about  the  following  things  BEING  (something}. 

1.  The  apple sour.     2.  The  grapes ripe.     3.  James here 

yesterday.     4.  The  king glad.     5.  Soldiers .     6.  The  castle . 

7.  London  .     8.  Pain .     9.  The  oak  .     10.  Victoria  . 

1 1.  Health .     12.  The  lion . 

Exercise  3. 

Pick  out  the  VERBS. 

1.  Tom  cut  his  finger.  2.  The  wound  bleeds  freely.  3.  The  knife  is  red 
with  blood.  4.  The  gardener  fell  from  a  high  tree.  5.  He  lay  on  the 
ground  for  an  hour.  6.  They  took  him  to  the  house.  7.  He  slept  for 
three  hours.  8.  When  he  awoke,  he  was  in  great  pain.  9.  The  coachman 
struck  the  horse,  and  it  kicked  him.  10.  The  sky  became  clear,  and  the 
moon  was  bright.  11.  The  flowers  were  beautiful.  12.  He  prayeth  best 
who  loveth  best  all  things  both  great  and  small. 

9.  DEFINITION  II.  Nouns  name  things ;  as,  The  gardener 
shot  a  hare  in  the  garden. 

(a)  The  word  Noun  means  "name"  (Latin,  nomeri).  Everything 
we  think  or  speak  about — whether  it  be  a  person,  a  place,  an  animal, 
a  substance,  or  a  thought — must  have  a  name.  The  words  used  to 
indicate  the  things  we  are  speaking  about,  are  called  Nouns,  or  names. 

Exercise  4. 

Mention  the  NAMES  of  things  : 

1.  In  the  schoolroom.  2.  In  the  playground.  3.  In  the  street.  4.  In 
the  house.  5.  In  the  farmyard.  6.  In  the  fields.  7.  Name  persons  you 
know.  8.  Places  you  have  seen,  or  heard  about.  9.  Animals  you  know, 
or  have  read  about.  10.  Things  you  have  felt.  11.  Days  in  the  week. 

12.  Months  in  the  year. 

Exercise  5. 

Pick  out  the  NOUNS. 

1.  The  snn  riees  in  the  morning,  and  sets  in  the  evening.  2.  The  moon 
and  stars  shine  by  night.  3.  I  went  to  London  in  April,  and  returned  on 
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the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  4.  The  boy  has  gone  to  catch  fish  in  the  river. 
5.  The  snow  was  deep  on  the  hills  last  week.  6.  The  wind  was  very 
keen  on  Thursday.  7.  Two  shepherds,  caught  in  the  storm,  died  from  the 
cold.  8.  Last  Sunday,  the  clergyman  preached  a  sermon  on  charity. 

9.  George  is  going  to  spend  his  holidays  at  Dresden,  a  town  in  Saxony. 

10.  Wellington  finally  defeated  Bonaparte  in  the   battle   of  Waterloo. 

11.  The  Emperor  fled  from  the  field  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him. 

12.  His  nephew — the  son  of  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland — now 
occupies  the  throne  of  France. 

Exercise  6. 

On  NOUNS  and  VERBS. 


1.  Name  six  things  that  run. 

2.  „  „  „        grow. 

3.  „        burn. 


4.  Tell  six  things  that  houses  do. 

5.  „  „  „       kings     „ 

6.  „  „  „       dogs       „ 


[Analysis,  §§  1-10.] 

10.  DEFINITION  III.  Pronouns  stand  for  nouns ;  as,  Charles 
went  to  Paris  with  his  mother,  and  he  came  back  without  her. 

(a)  The  word  Pronoun  means  "  for,  or  instead  of,  a  noun"  (Lat.,  pro 
and  nomeri).  In  such  a  sentence  as  the  example,  the  main  use  of  the 
pronoun  is  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  noun. 

(6)  Certain  pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  the  relation  between  the 
speaker  and  the  doer  of  an  action;  thus,  "/write,"  means  that  the 
person  who  makes  the  statement,  and  the  person  who  does  the  action 
of  writing,  are  the  same.  "  You  draw,"  indicates  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  statement  is  made,  and  the  person  who  does  the  action  of 
drawing,  are  the  same. 

(c)  Other  pronouns,  besides  standing  for  nouns,  also  connect  state- 
ments ;  as,  1  have  seen  the  man  whom  we  met  yesterday. 

Exercise  7. 
Write  PRONOUNS  for  the  NOUNS  printed  in  Italics. 

1.  James  lent  Mary  James's  book,  and  James  told  Mary  that  Mary  must 
not  lose  the  book.  2.  But  Mary's  cousin  hid  the  book  from  Mary,  so 
Mary  could  not  return  James's  book  to  James.  3.  George  says  that  George 
has  hurt  George.  4.  As  John  and  Charles  were  walking  by  the  river, 
John  and  Charles  both  fell  into  the  river.  5.  As  George  was  catching  a 
cricket-ball,  George  missed  the  ball;  and  the  ball  struck  George  on  George's 
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chin  and  made  George's  teeth  cut  George's  tongue.  6.  John  Adams  says 
of  himself,  "  When  John*  was  a  boy,  John  used  to  study  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar ;  but  the  Latin  Grammar  was  dull,  and  John  hated  the  Latin  Grammar." 
7.  John's  *  father  was  anxious  to  send  John  to  college,  and  therefore  John 
studied  the  Latin  Grammar  till  John  could  bear  the  Latin  Grammar  no 
longer.  8.  The  master  told  the  two  brothers  to  tell  the  two  brothers'  father 
that  the  father  must  get  the  two  brothers  new  books.  9.  The  money,  and 
this  moneyf  the  miser  holds  in  the  miser's  coffers,  might  feed  and  clothe 
hundreds  of  the  miser's  brethren,  and  these  brcthren-f  are  in  need.  10.  The 
children,  and  the  children^  had  just  come  in  from  a  walk  in  the  snow, 
stood  round  the  fire  to  warm  the  children.  11.  The  Earl  mourns  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  and  that  friend-\  the  Earl  loved  very  much.  12.  Philip's 
mother  said  to  Philip,  "  Philip  J  must  keep  Philip' s\  clothes  in  better 
order." 

Exercise  8, 

Pick  out  the  PRONOUNS,  and  say  to  what  Nouns  they  relate. 

1.  Men  find  plants  where  they  least  expect  them.  2.  The  islanders 
made  two  heads  of  spears;  and  after  sharpening  them  on  stones,  they 
tied  them  to  sticks  which  they  found  on  the  shore.  3.  William  said  to 
Charles,  "  I  am  weary  of  your  questions ;"  and  he  ceased  to  trouble  him. 
4.  As  soon  as  the  travellers  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  recommenced 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which,  however,  proved  higher  than  they  had 
expected.  5.  A  boy  who  is  always  grumbling  will  lose  the  friends  that 
he  has,  and  will  not  make  many  new  ones. 

6.  Tell  me  what  brings  you,  gentle  youth,  to  Eome ; 
To  make  myself  a  scholar,  sir,  I  come. 

7.  The  king  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
to  his  heart.    8.  Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.     9.  My  lords, 
I  pray  you  to  pause. 

10.  Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see. 

11.  Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 

12.  Where'er  we  turn,  Thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 

*  The  teacher  will  require  pronouns  of  the  first  person  to  be  inserted  here. 

•f"  Relative  pronouns  are  to  be  inserted  here. 

I  Pronouns  of  the  second  person  are  to  be  used  here. 
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11.  DEFINITION  IV.   Adjectives  describe  things;  as,  A  mad 

dog  bit  three  men  on  the  London  road. 

(a)  The  word  Adjective  means  "added  to"  (Latin,  ad,  to;  jactus 
thrown).  This  part' of  speech  is  so  called  because  it  is  added  to  nouns 
to  describe  the  things  which  they  name.  Many  things  have  the  same 
name ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  others  of  the  same 
class,  we  add  an  adjective  to  express  some  quality  by  which  it  may 
be  known. 

(&)  Certain  adjectives  which  merely  point  out  things,  or  indicate 
the  species  to  which  they  belong,  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  separate 
class  and  called  Articles;  they  are  an  or  a,  and  the.  Article  means 
"a  little  joint."  These  words  are  so  called  because  they  have  no 
meaning  unless  when  joined  to  a  noun.  Their  function,  however,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  adjectives,  with  which,  therefore,  they 
should  be  classed. 

Exercise  9. 

Insert  suitable  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Wellington  was general.     2.   Charles  is and 

young  man.     3.  rooms  are  cold  in  winter.    4.  The  clergy- 
man has books  in  his  library.     5.  Those  that  live  in houses 

should  not  throw  stones.     6.  The girl  was  watched  by 

nurse.     7.  I  have  been  reading book.     8.  slate  which 

you  gave  me  is  broken.     9.  man  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water, 

but won't  make  him  drink.     10.   There  are  boys  in  my 

form;   but  only  of  them  are .     11. girl  whom 

you  saw  yesterday  has eyes.     12,  Soldiers  generally  wear 

coats,  and hats. 

Exercise  10. 

Pick  out  the  ADJECTIVES,  and  name  the  things  they  describe. 

1.  That  little  boy  was  cruel  to  his  delicate  sister.  2.  Two  old  and 
ruinous  houses  have  tumbled  down  in  the  High  Street.  3.  He  thinks 
himself  a  better  man  than  his  poor  neighbours,  because  he  has  more 
money. 

4.  She's  up  in  yonder  field, 
Mid  the  new-sown  corn. 

5.  James  the  First  of  England  was  the  sixth  king  of  that  name  who  had 
filled  the  Scottish  throne.     6.  Wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  flourished 
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during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.     7.  The  older  of  the  men  had  a  stern, 
savage,  and  wild  aspect. 

8.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 

In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

9.  The  sun  was  setting  upon  one  of  the  rich  glassy  glades  of  the  forest. 

10.  High  sight  it  is  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile. 

11.  Hundreds  of  broad-headed,  short-stemmed,  wide -branched  oaks,  which 
had  witnessed,  perhaps,  the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flung 
their  gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of  the  most  delicious  greensward. 

12.  Beneath  the  cavern'd  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

12.  DEFINITION  V.  Adverbs  describe  actions  and  qualities ; 
as,  I  have  often  climbed  very  steep  hills. 

(a)  The  word  Adverb  signifies  "to  a  word,"  (Latin,  ad,  verbum.} 
Primarily  this  part  of  speech  is  an  adjunct  of  the  verb.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, attached  to  adjectives ;  and  one  adverb  may  be  added  to  another. 

(6)  Adverbs  describe  actions,  by  showing  how,  when,  or  where  they 
are  done.  For  this  purpose  they  are  joined  to  verbs. 

(c)  Adverbs  describe  qualities,  by  showing  how  much  of  them  is 
possessed.  For  this  purpose  they  are  joined  to  adjectives. 

(d}  Adverbs  also  describe  adverbial  descriptions,  by  showing  how 
much  of  them  is  applicable.  For  this  purpose  they  are  joined  to  other 
adverbs. 

Exercise  11. 

Insert  suitable  ADVERBS 

(how)  (when) 

1.  The  youngest  child  died  ,  .     2.  Three  boys  hit  the 

(when)  (where)  (when) 

mark  .     3.    The  Queen  will  arrive  ,  .      4.    These 

(how  much)  (how) 

flowers  are  beautiful.     5.  One  of  the  men  shot  a  rabbit  , 

(when)  (how  much)        (how) 

.     6.  The  lesson  was  learnt,   .     7.  The  fire  burns 


(how)  (when)  (how) 

.    8.  The  ball  was  thrown , .     9.  The  Prince  is  to  be 

(when)  (how  much)        (how)  (how) 

married   .     10.  He  speaks    ,  that  we  can  

(wheie)  (how  much)  (how) 

follow  him.     11.  God  is present.     12.  A  old  friend 

(where)          (when) 

died , . 
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Exercise  12. 

Pick  out  the  ADVERBS,  and  say  what  they  describe. 
\.  I  have  often  wondered  that  he  reads  so  badly.  2,  He  should  have 
begun  to  learn  sooner.  3.  The  Queen  is  expected  to  leave  early  to- 
morrow. 4.  Springs  which  do  not  constantly  flow  are  called  intermitting, 
and  are  caused  by  the  reservoirs  being  imperfectly  filled.  5.  He  said 
aloud,  "leave  the  books  here,  go  immediately,  and  return  to-morrow." 
6.  I  was  glad  enough  to  leave  so  cold  a  climate.  7.  Here  were  whole 
fields  filled  with  extremely  rare,  and  very  beautiful  flowers.  8.  The  face 
of  the  country  suddenly  changed.  9.  They  annoyed  us  thus  for  some 
time ;  but  we  very  soon  acquired  so  much  skill  that  we  no  longer  found 
them  formidable.  10.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  now  nineteen  hundred 
thousand,  were  then  probably  little  more  than  half-a-million.  1 1.  Without 
being  positively  short,  he  was  still  under  middle  height,  and  seemed 
already  to  have  attained  nearly  his  full  growth.  12.  The  dwellings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean  description ;  they  are 
mostly  built  of  bricks,  cemented  together  with  mud. 
[Analysis,  £§  11-21.] 

13.  DEFINITION  VI.   Prepositions  relate  notions;   as,  The 

groom  by  accident  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  whip. 

(a)  The  word  Preposition  means  "  a  placing  before  "  (Latin,  pre, 
potitio),  and  the  part  of  speech  is  so  called,  because  it  is  placed  before 
a  noun  or  pronoun,  to  connect  it  with  some  other  word.  In  the  above 
example  "  by  "  relates  "accident "  to  "  struck ;  "  "  on  "  relates  "  face," 
"with"  relates  "whip,"  to  the  same  word  "struck." 

(&)  That  this  is  the  true  function  of  the  preposition  will  be  evident 
if  we  represent  the  preposition  and  the  word  following  it  as  together 
forming  a  descriptive  phrase,  attached  to  the  first  member  of  the 
relation.  Thus  "by  accident,"  expresses  how  the  groom  "struck^" 
him;  "on  the  face,"  expresses  where  he  "sti'uck"  him;  "with  his 
whip,"  expresses  with  what  he  "  struck  "  him. 

Exercise  13, 

-    Insert  suitable  PREPOSITIONS. 

1.  The  boy  put  his  books the  top the  table.     2.  The  north- 
west   England  is  rich coal  and  iron.     3.  The  British  Fleet  sailed 

— —  the  Baltic  the  command  Sir  Charles  Napier.     4.   The 

prisoners  marched the  ship,  each two  armed  soldiers,  their  hands 
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being  bound chains.    5.  As  two  men  were  walking the  bridge, 

one them  fell it the  river.     6.  He  struck a  stone,  and 

died  at  once.     7.  His  companion  fainted fright.     8.  The  whole 

the  family  were  present Jane.     9.  They  met six,  and  separated 

a  nttle  ten.     10.  He  was  determined  to  sail the  strait,  and  if 

possible  also the  island.     11.  Their  house  was  attacked robbers 

the  night.     12.     A  meteor  flashed the  sky,  and  was  seen 

all us the  same  time. 

Exercise  14, 

Pick  out  the  PREPOSITIONS,  and  say  what  they  relate. 

1.  The  sight  of  the  wreck  gave  rise  to  many  dismal  anecdotes.  2.  The 
ground  flies  beneath  their  horses'  feet;  gathering  speed  at  every  stride, 
they  dash  on  towards  that  thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of  steel. 
3.  The  shock  was  but  for  a  moment.  4.  I  might  fill  a  volume  with  the 
reveries  of  a  sea  voyage.  5.  The  creaking  of  the  masts  was  frightful. 
6.  Her  yards  would  dip  into  the  water.  7.  Her  bow  was  almost  buried 
beneath  the  waves.  8.  We  have  to  glance  over  sixty  years  in  as  many 
minutes.  9.  They  got  him  up  to  his  room  without  help  and  laid  him  down 
on  his  bed.  10.  I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by  the 
sides  of  fountains,  resting  on  beds  of  flowers.  11.  I  gazed  with  inexpressi- 
ble pleasure  on  those  happy  islands.  12.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long, 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the 
sides  of  it. 

14,  DEFINITION  VII.  Conjunctions  connect  statements ;  as, 
Charles  and  Mary  survived  William ;  but  the  others  died  young. 

(a)  The  word  Conjunction  means  "a  joining  together"  (Latin,  con, 
junctio}.     The  conjunction  often  appears  to  join  only  two  words,  but 
even   then   it   really  joins   two  statements.     Thus  in  the   example, 
"  Charles  and  Mary  survived  William,"  two  statements  are  implied — 
Charles  survived  William,  and  Mary  survived  William ;  and  it  is  the 
conjunction  ''and"  that  makes  it  possible  to  combine  these  two 
statements  in  one. 

(b)  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  is  in  such  statements  as 
"three  and  two  is  five;"  but  here  the  statement  is  not  made  of  each 
number  separately,  but  of  the  sum  of  the  two ;  and  is  in  this  case 
equivalent  to  with,  or  to  the  sign  -\-  in  algebra. 

(c)  Certain  words  (after,  before,  since,  etc.)  are  used  sometimes  as 
prepositions,  sometimes  as  conjunctions.    They  .are  prepositions  when 
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they  are  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  only;  they  are  conjunctions 
when  they  are  followed  by  a  verb  (statement) ;  as,  He  came  before  me 
(prep.} ;  but  left  before  I  was  done  (conj.). 

Exercise  15. 

Insert  suitable  CONJUNCTIONS. 

1.  John  James  came  yesterday;  they  did  not  remain  long. 

2.  They  took  dinner they  left.     3.  My  cousin  came  about  an  hour 

they  went.     4.  We  separated the  two  roads  meet.     5.  Neither  the 

brother the  sister  recognised  us.     6.  He  is  sure  to  succeed he 

persevere.     7.  I  shall  not  punish  him, he  has  deserved  it.     8.  Don't 

walk  too  near  the  lake, you  fall  in.     9.  His  subjects  hated  him 

he  was  a  bad  man.     10.  Charles  is  not  so  old William ; William 

is  taller Cliarles.     11.  I  shall  not  tell  you you  promise  to  keep 

it  secret.     12.  You  must go send  an  apology; they  will  be 

disappointed you  do  not  appear, offended they  hear  from  you. 

Exercise  16. 

Pick  out  the  CONJUNCTIONS,  and  say  what  they  connect. 

1.  He  trembled,  but  spoke  not,  as  the  crowd  gazed  upon  him.  2.  We 
shall  begin  whenever  you  raise  your  hand.  3.  I  have  the  book  somewhere, 
but  I  cannot  remember  where  I  put  it.  4.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet 
there  is  method  in  it.  5.  He  speaks  so  fast  that  I  cannot  follow  him. 
6.  I  shall  not  go  until  I  am  ordered.  7.  We  shall  not  come  unless  we  are 
asked.  8.  If  I  do  not  see  the  paper,  I  cannot  send  the  news;  and  Philip 
will  not  give  me  the  paper,  because  he  is  not  done  with  it :  I  therefore 
fear  that  you  will  be  disappointed.  9.  I  have  not  received  the  letter, 
though  I  expect  it  every  hour.  10.  You  must  either  come  or  send  a 
substitute.  11.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  is  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian; 
but  I  was  told  that  he  was  neither  Dutch  nor  Danish.  12.  It  is  often  as 
difficult  to  be  silent  as  to  speak. 

15.  DEFINITION  VIII.  Interjections  express  sadden  feeling ; 

as,  It  is  the  same  man,  but,  alas,  how  changed. 

(a)  The  word  Interjection  means  "a  throwing  between"  (Latin,  inter' 
jectio] ;  and  the  part  of  speech  is  so  called  because  it  interrupts  the 
regular  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence,  to  express  some  strong 
and  suddenly  conceived  feeling  or  wish. 
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Exercise  17. 

Pick  out  the  INTERJECTIONS. 

1.  Begone,  dull  care.  2.  Hurrah,  their  helms  are  gleaming.  3.  Oh, 
evil  was  the  root.  4.  Hark,  Lark,  what  means  the  trampling  of  horsemen 
in  our  rear.  5.  They're  gone,  alas,  and  never  to  return.  6.  Hurrah,  the 
work  is  done.  7.  Lo,  all  grow  old  and  die.  8.  What,  will  a  man  play 
tricks.  9.  Ah  me,  they  little  know!  10.  Pshaw,  'tis  but  a  trifle.  11. 
Bravo,  Highlanders,  one  cheer  more  for  Glengarry.  12.  Hush;  his  work 
is  done ;  he  sleeps  for  ever ! 

Exercise  18. 

Insert  suitable  INTERJECTIONS. 

1.  ,  how  came  you  here?     2.  ,  I'm  weary  of  thee.     3.  , 

'tis  a  distant  cry.     4. ,  let  him  advance.     5. ,  he  has  run  his  race. 

6. ,  stand  close,  some  one  approaches.     7. ,  and  tempt  me  no  more. 

8.  ,  to  speak  of  such  a  thing.     9.  ,  it  moves  me  not.     10.  , 

what  a  glorious  scene.     11.  ,  he  advances.     12.  ,  my  men; 

for  merry  England. 

16,  The  exercise  of  telling  the  part  of  speech  of  each  word  in 
a  sentence  is  called  Parsing  (Latin,  parsj  a  part). 

PARSING:   FIRST  MODEL:   SIMPLE  CLASSIFICATION. 

"  The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye." 
Tlie      ...     an  adjective,  hecause  it  points  out  minstrel. 
minstrel    .     .    a  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing. 
gazed   ...     a  verb,  because  it  tells  what  the  minstrel  did. 
with     ...     a  preposition,  because  it  relates  "eye"  to  "gazed." 
wishful     .     .     an  adjective,  because  it  describes  the  "eye." 
eye  ....     a  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing. 

Exercise  19. 

PARSE  the  following  sentences,  according  to  the  FIRST  MODEL. 

A, 

1.  The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. — Byron. 

2.  The  ante-chambers  were  crowded  all  night  with  lords  and  privy - 

councillors. — Macaulay. 

3.  Of  little  comfort  were  the  king's  sons  to  the  king. —  Thackeray. 

B 
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4.  The  outer  drawbridge  has  been  lowered  for  Thuriot. — Carlyle. 

5.  The  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild  waste  of  water. —  W.  Irving. 

6.  The  blow,  from  the  fury  of  our  passage,  resounded  terrifically.— 

De  Quincey. 

7.  Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. — Scott. 

8.  Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  morning  from  her  mantle  grey. — Byron. 

9.  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock. — Addison. 

10.  To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched. — Longfellow. 

11.  A  murmuring  whisper  through  the  nunnery  ran. —  Tennyson. 

12.  I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 

Who  handles  things  divine. —  Cowper. 

B. 

1 .  She  wandered  up  and  down. —  Wordsworth. 

2.  The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. —  Gray. 

3.  The  bride  kissed  the  goblet. — Scott. 

4.  His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. — Moore. 

5.  No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. —  Wolfe. 

6.  He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. — Longfellow. 

7.  Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol 

town. — Macaulay. 

8.  Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me. — Campbell. 

9.  Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower  — Kingsley. 

10.  Edward  and  William  were  friends  from  boyhood. — Howitt. 

11.  He  starts  from  his  dream  at  the  blast  of  the  horn. —  Wilson. 

12.  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. — Remans. 

c, 

1.  The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their  own  carriages  with  at  least 

four  horses. — Macaulay. 

2.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  they  began  their  operations. — Hume. 

3.  Finally,  the  king's  patience  was  exhausted. — Froude. 

4.  Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  lay 

dead  upon  the  field. — Scott. 

5.  Through  all  the  wild  October  day,  the  clash  and  din  resounded  in 

the  air. — Dickens. 

6.  The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before 

them. — Itobertson. 
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7.  But,  hush!  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell.—  Byron. 

8.  I  had  some  intentions  lately  of  going  to  visit  Bedlam,  the  place  where 

those  that  go  mad  are  confined. —  Goldsmith. 

9.  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  the  sting  out  of  a  man's 

poverty, — Lamb. 

1 0.  Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  he  sang  his  soul  to  pleasures. —  Dryden. 

11.  The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its  splendour  and 

variety  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime 
magnitude  of  a  forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf. — 
Chalmers. 

12.  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield : 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a  -field ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! — Gray. 

[Analysis,  Exercises  1,  2,  3.] 


CHAPTER  II. — SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 
1,  The  Verb. 

17,  According  to  their  meaning,  Verts  are  either, 

I,  Active,  that  is,  assert  about  doing  ;  or, 
II.  Substantive,  that  is,  assert  about  being. 

18,  ACTIVE  Verbs  are  either, 

1.  Transitive,  expressing  action  that  passes  (Latin,  transitus] 
from  the  doer  to  a  receiver  or  sufferer ;  as,  The  coachman  struck 
the  horse ;  or, 

2.  Intransitive,    expressing  action  that  does  not  pass  to 
any  receiver ;  as,  The  workmen  struck. 

(a]  These  examples  show  that  the  same  verb  may  at  one  time  be 
transitive,  at  another  intransitive. 

(6)  The  word  which  names  the  receiver  of  an  action,  after  a  transi- 
tive verb,  is  called  the  Object.  (See  Analysis,  §  15.) 

19=  The  only  true  SUP>STANTIVE  Verb  is  the  verb  to  "  be,"  and 
that  whether  used  in  its  copulative  sense  (Horses  are  animals) 
or  in  its  absolute  sense  (God  is). 
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(a)  Since  it  is  neither  transitive  nor  intransitive,  "be"  is  sometimes 
called  a  Neuter  verb,  other  verbs  being  called  Active.  But  this  is  not 
a  distinction  between  genus  and  genus,  but  between  one  genus  and  the 
two  species  of  another  genus. 

(6)  It  is  also  customary  to  include  under  this  class  certain  verbs 
which  are  said  to  denote  "  a  state  of  being,"  as  sleep,  lie,  wake,  etc. 
But  though  these  verbs  do  not  denote  an  obvious  activity,  they  yet 
imply  volition  and  denote  occupation  of  some  kind.  If  I  ask  "what 
are  you  doing?"  you  may  quite  correctly  answer,  "I  am  lying  on  the 
grass."  These  verbs  are  therefore  considered  simply  intransitive. 

20,  According  to  their  function,  Verbs  may  be — 

I.  Complete.  II.  Incomplete. 

21,  A  verb  is  complete  when  by  itself  it  makes  a  complete 
statement,  about  either  being  or  doing.     This  class  includes — 

1 .  Intransitive  verbs  ;  as,  Birds  fly  ;  the  boy  sleeps. 

2.  The  Substantive  verb,  used  absolutely ;  as,  God  is. 

22,  A  verb  is  incomplete  when  it  does  not  by  itself  make  a 
complete  statement. 

(a)  The  word  or  words  added  to  the  verb  to  complete  the  statement 
are  called  the  complement. 

This  class  includes — 

1.  Transitive  verbs  ;  as,  Birds  build-nests. 

(a)  The  complement  of  transitive  verbs  is  called  the  object  (see 
§18,  2,  6). 

(b)  Certain  transitive  verbs  take  a  secondary  complement  as  well 
as  their  object ;  as,  They  made  Edward  king. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs  ;  Birds  seem-light  ;<  we  hope-to- succeed. 

3.  The  Substantive  verb,  used  copulatively ;  as,  God  is-good. 

(a)  The  complement  of  intransitive  verbs  and  of  the  substantive 
verb  may  be  (I)  a  Noun  ;  as,  William  was  duke  :  (2)  An  Adjective; 
as,  He  became  rich :  (3)  A  Verb  ;  as,  Who  is  to  begin  ?  (4)  A  Prepo- 
sition ;  as,  She  came-fy/  the  light:  (5)  An  Adverb;  as,  James  is  here. 

(6)  Under  this  class  are  included  the  verbs  improperly  called  Auxi- 
liaries, may,  can,  must,  etc.  (see  §  175). 

(c)  Many  intransitive  verbs  acquire  a  transitive  farce  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  preposition  ;  as,  to  come-by ;  to  wonder-at,  &c. 
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(d]  Some  transitive  verbs  acquire,  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition, 
a  new  transitive  force;  as,  to  make-for;  to  play-at:  to  think-of;  etc. 

(e)  Some  intransitive  verbs  are  completed  by  the  addition  of  an 
object  cognate  in  meaning  to  the  verb ;  as,  to  run  a  race ;  to  sing 
a  song. 

(/)  Others  take  as  their  object  a  pronoun  referring  to  the  doer  of 
the  action  ;  as,  He  behaves  himself. 

[Analysis,  §§  22-34.] 


23, 


Verbs 
denote 


Verbs 
are 


I.  DOING. 
II.  BEING. 

I.  COMPLETE. 


TABLES  OF  VERBS. 

1.  According  to  Meaning. 

1.  Transitive,     .     .     . 
\.  Intransitive,   .     . 
.     .     3.  Substantive,    .     .     . 

2.  According  to  Function. 

'1.  Intransitive,  . 
(Doing) 

1 2.  Substantive  (absolute), 
(Being) 

Transitive,     .     .     .    , 
(Doing) 

II.  INCOMPLETE.   /  2.  Intransitive,  .     .     .     . 
(Doing) 


Birds  build  nests. 

Birds  fly. 
God  is. 
God  is  good. 

Birds  fly. 
God  is. 

Birds  build  nests. 
Birds  seem  light. 


Substantive  (copulative),    God  is  good. 
(Being) 

Exercise  20. 

Assign  each  VERB  to  its  proper  CLASS. 

1.  Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear. —  Trench. 

2.  We  believe  that  lie  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that 

diligently  seek  Him. — English  Lible. 

3.  Men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. — Eingsley. 

4.  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast. — Shakespeare. 
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5.  Every  one  is  not  able  to  stem  the  temptations  of  public  life  ;  and  if 

he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat. — Johnson. 

6.  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. — Longfellow. 

7.  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. — English  Bible, 

8.  He  was  a  man.  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. — Shakespeare. 

9.  The  Genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melancholy  prospect, 

told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it. — Addison. 

10.  And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite 

One  truth  is  clear,  "Whatever  is,  is  right." — Pcpe. 

11.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards, 

to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult. —  Burke. 

12.  For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 

Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  sky. — Tennyson. 

2.  The  Noun, 

24,  Nouns  are  of  two  kinds, — 

I.  Signi/icant  (called  also  Common). 
II.  Accidental  (called  also  Proper). 

25,  I.  SIGNIFICANT  names  are  such  as  describe  the  things  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  mark  the  class  to  which  they  belong;* 
as,  boy,  king,  river,  city. 

26,  II.  ACCIDENTAL  names  are  such  as  simply  denote  indi- 
vidual objects,  without  conveying   any  information   regarding 
them ;  as,  John,  Henry,  Thames,  London. 

(«)  To  say  that  an  individual  is  called  "  Henry  "  conveys  no  infor- 
mation regarding  him.  This  name  is  a  mere  accident:  he  might  as 
well  have  been  called  by  any  other  name.  But  when  we  say  that  he 
is  a  "  king,"  we  describe  him ;  the  name  is  significant  of  his  work 
and  office. 

(6)  The  ordinary  distinction  of  nouns  as  Common  and  Proper  is 
inadequate : — 1st,  Because  many  so-called  proper  names  are  also 
common  :  There  are,  for  example,  many  Johns;  and  a  great  city  may 
be  called  a  London,  or  a  Babylon.  2d,  Because  some  common  nouns 
are  also  individual  names  ;  thus,  snow,  grain,  etc.  (names  of  materials), 
imply  the  whole  of  a  kind,  not  its  parts. 

(c)  It  is  a  further  error  to  add  Abstract  nouns  as  a  third  class, 
different  from  common  and  proper.  Some  abstract  nouns  are  common 

*  Bain's  "English  Grammar,"  p.  11. 
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names ;  as,  a  virtue,  a  kindness ;  some  are  individual  names,  as, 
Virtue,  Hypocrisy,  Wisdom.  The  division  of  Nouns  into  Significant 
and  Accidental  is  adequate,  because  every  possible  noun,  or  nominal 
expression,  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes. 

27,  The  class  of  Significant   Nouns  includes  the  following 
varieties : — 

1.  Class  names,  which  are  applicable  to  each  individual  in  a 
class ;    as,   man,  ship,  regiment,  fleet.      These  may  be  further 
distinguished,  as, 

(1.)  Simple  class  names,  which  speak  of  one  individual  as  one  object ; 
as,  man,  ship. 

(2.)  Collective  class  names,  which  speak  of  several  individuals  as  one 
object ;  as,  regiment,  fleet. 

2.  Mass  names,  which  speak  of  a  quantity  or  mass  of  matter 
as  one  object ;  as,  grain,  gold,  snow. 

3.  Abstract  names,  which  speak  of  qualities  and  actions  as 
abstracted  or  separated  from  the  things  to  which  they  belong ; 
as,  whiteness,  health,  riding,  slaughter. 

(a]  The  distinction  between  these  varieties  of  names  is  not  essential 
or  universal.  Thus  a  mass-name  may  be  used  as  a  class-name,  as 
•when  we  speak  of  a  grain,  meaning  a  particular  kind  of  grain.  An 
abstract-name  may  be  used  as  a  class-name,  as  when  we  say,  a  virtue, 
a  vice.  The  test  of  a  class-name  is  that  we  can  put  the  specific 
adjective  a  before  it.  Even  an  accidental  name  may  in  this  way 
become  a  significant  class-name,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  iniquity  of 
a  Babylon,  the  despotism  of  a  Bourbon. 

28,  TABLE  OF  NOUNS. 

.  Simple,  .     .     Man. 


I.   Of  Classes, 

(2.  Collective,  .  Eegiment. 
I.  SIGNIFICANT  NAMES.  ^ 

II.   Of  Masses, Grain. 

.III.   Of  Qualities, Ripeness. 

C    I.  Of  Persons, Henry. 

II.  ACCIDENTAL  NAMES  J    n    Qf  Plac^ London. 

VII I.   Of  Tidngs, Leviathan. 
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Exercise  21. 

Assign  each  NOUN  to  its  proper  CLASS. 

1.  Gardener,  son,  Henry. 

2.  William,  conqueror,  duke,  Normandy,  king,  England. 

3.  Charles,  Paris,  capital,  regiment,  city. 

4.  Lying,  youth,  a  vice,  tongue,  wood. 

5.  Leader,  rebels,  reward,  head. 

6.  A  grass,  virtue,  train,  Edinburgh. 

7.  Journey,  coach,  accident,  storm,  snow,  rain. 

8.  Queen,  Victoria,  sovereign,  reign,  victory. 

9.  A  Jezebel,  wickedness,  walls,  forgiveness,  murder. 

10.  Mouth,  time,  age,  The  Times,  an  age. 

11.  Steam-ship,  The  Victory,  captain,  Nelson. 

12.  Wealth,  money,  shilling,  bankrupt,  trial,  prison. 

Exercise  22. 

Give  a  SIGNIFICANT  Name  for  each  group  of  ACCIDENTAL  Names. 

1.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth. 

2.  Thames,  Amazon,  Ganges. 

3.  London,  Paris,  Berlin. 

4.  Henry  VIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  II.,  James  VI. 

5.  Marlborough,  Wellington,  Napoleon. 

6.  Austria,  Brazil,  China. 

7.  The  Leviathan,  The  Triumph,  The  Tiger. 

8.  Caesar,  Juno,  Towzer. 

9.  Ireland,  Ceylon,  Sicily. 

10.  Pitt,  Peel,  Palmerston. 

11.  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla. 

12.  St  Paul's,  St  Peter's,  St  John's. 

Exercise  23. 

Give  three  ACCIDENTAL  Names  for  each  SIGNIFICANT  Name. 

1.  Mountain.          2.  Queen.  3.  Historian.          4.  County. 

5.  Ocean.  6.  Admiral  7.  Race-horse.        8.  Abbey. 

9.  Castle.  10.  Painter.  11.  Battle.  12.  Orator. 
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Exercise  24. 

Give  ABSTRACT  Names  for  qualities  proper  to  the  following  things. 

1.  Ice.  2.  Poet.  3.  Horse.  4.  Time. 

5.  Scholar.  6.  Thief.  7.  Eagle.  8.  Water. 

9.  Star.  10.  Flower.  11.  Soldier.  12.  Picture. 

3.  The  Pronoun. 

29.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Pronouns : 

I.  Personal.         II.  Demonstrative.          III.  Relative. 

I.  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

30.  Personal    Pronouns   express   the   relation   between   the 
person  who  makes  a  statement,  and  the  doing  or  being  denoted 
by  the  verb.     "  /  read,"  implies  that  the  person  speaking  and  the 
person  reading  are  the  same.     "  You  read,"   "  he  reads,"  imply 
that  they  are  different. 

31.  There  are  three  Persons, — 

1.  The   First,   which   relates   to  the    person   speaking;    as, 
/  read. 

2.  The  Second,  which  relates  to  the  person  spoken  to;  as, 
you  read. 

3.  The  Third,  which  relates  to  the  person  spoken  of;  as,  he 
reads,  men  read. 

The  third  person  may  be  expressed  either  by  a  pronoun  or  by 
a  noun.  The  first  and  second  persons  cannot  be  expressed  with- 
out a  pronoun.  The  proper  Personal  pronouns  are  therefore  only 
those  of  the  first  and  second  persons. 

32.  The  First  Personal  Pronoun  is  7,  which  stands  for  and 
relates  to  the  speaker.     We  stands  for  the  speaker  along  with 
others. 

(a)   We  is  also  used  to  signify  the  speaker  alone,  when  he  is  in  a 
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position  of  responsibilty,  and  does  not  wish  to  obtrude  himself  indi- 
vidually.    It  is  thus  used  by  royalty ;  as, 

Lear Know  that  we  have  divided 

In  three  our  kingdom. — Shakespeare. 
And  by  editors  of  newspapers ;  as, 

We  must  decline  to  commit  our  successors  to  chance. —  The  Times. 

33.  The   Second  Personal  Pronoun  is   tJiou  or  you,   which 
stands  for  and  relates  to  the  person  addressed. 

(a)  You  is  the  usual  form  employed  in  addressing  either  one  person 
or  more  than  one.  The  use  of  thou  as  the  proper  form  in  addressing 
one  person,  is  confined  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(6)  In  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  language,  thou  is  reserved  for 
serious  or  exalted  occasions;  as,  1st,  In  addressing  the  Deity;  2d, 
In  poetical  language,  both  prose  and  verse. 

(c]  Ye,  like  thou,  is  used  only  in  elevated  language. 

(d]  There  is  an  indefinite  use  of  you,  not  to  indicate  a  particular 
person  or  persons  addressed,  but  to  represent  vividly  any  one  in  the 
position  described  by  the  writer;  as,  When  you  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill,  you  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

34.  The  Third  Personal  Pronouns  are  he,  she,  it,  which,  as 
being  properly  demonstrative  in  their  nature,  will  be  discussed 
under  the  next  head. 

IL  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

35.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  point  out  the  persons  or  things 
spoken  of,  and  stand  for  their  names ;  as,  The  boy  told  his  sister 
that  he  had  caught  her  pony. 

36.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  he  and  she,  applied  to 
persons ;  it  and  that,  applied  to  things ;  they  and  there,  applied 
both  to  persons  and  to  things. 

(a)  The  proper  use  of  there  as  a  pronoun  is  to  precede  a  substantive 
verb,  or  an  intransitive  verb,  when  the  true  subject  is  placed  after  it ;  as, 

There  were  two  dukes  there.  =  Two  dukes  were  there. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin.  = 
A  poor  exile  of  Erin  caine  to  the  beach. 
(&)  It  is  also  used  as  a  particle  for  the  same  purpose ;  as, 
It  was  a  bloody  battle.  =  The  battle  was  bloody. 
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(c)  In  this  idiom,  the  demonstrative  often  refers  to  a  phrase;  as, 

It  was  impossible  to  recognise  him.  =  To  recognise  Mm  was 
impossible. 

And  to  a  clause  ;  as, 

It  is  evident  that  you  wrong  me.  =  That  you  wrong  me  is  evident. 
(See  Anahjsis,  §  25,  3,  note.) 

(d)  Sometimes  he,  she,  and  they,  refer  to  persons  not  named  by  a 
noun,  but  described  by  a  clause ;  as, 

He  [who  would  be  rich]  must  be  industrious. 
These  examples  show  the  true  demonstrative  character  of  these  pronouns. 

37.  The  demonstrative  adjectives,  this,  such,  same,  and  yon,  and 
the  demonstrative  adverb  so  (==  such],  may  be  used  without  a 
noun  expressed  after  them,  and  are  then  sometimes  considered 
pronouns  ;  as,  "  This  is  a  sorry  sight."     "  Whether  he  is  a  genius 
or  not,  he  is  considered  so." 

(a)  In  most  cases  the  noun  referred  to  may  be  supplied  after  these 
words,  showing  that  they  are  but  adjectives  used  elliptically.  In  like 
manner  so  is  a  substitute,  for  a  phrase  or  clause ;  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, for  "in  that  light  or  way." 

(l>)  The  use  of  that  as  a  pronoun  might  be  explained  in  the  same 
way,  but  for  such  sentences  as,  "  He  heard  the  parson's  speech,  but 
missed  that  (=  the  speech)  of  the  doctor." 

38.  Certain  pronouns  of  indefinite  reference  are  to  be  classed 
with  the  Demonstratives.     They  are  one  and  they ;  as,  One  is 
seldom  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  one's  money.     They  say  (i.  e., 
people  say,  cf.  Fr.  on  dit)  that  the  Emperor  is  ill. 

(a)  The  indefinite  pronoun  one  is  a  different  word  etymologically  from 
the  numeral  adjective  "  one "  (§  65).  The  latter  is  the  A.S.  an, 
Sc.  ane;  akin  to  the  Fr.  un,  Lat.  un-us.  The  former  is  from  the  Fr. 
on  (in  on  dit)  which  is  a  compression  of  homme,  man.  Compare  the 
use  of  the  German  man  in  the  same  sense. 

III.  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

39.  Relative  Pronouns  are  used  to  introduce  clauses  describ- 
ing the  things  spoken  of;  as,  The  doctor  [who  attended  him]  is 
dead.     The  word  naming  the  thing  so  described  is  called  the 
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correlative,  or  (since  it  generally  precedes  it  in  the  sentence)  the 
antecedent,  of  the  relative  pronoun.  In  the  example,  "  doctor" 
is  the  correlative  or  antecedent  of  "who." 

(a)  The  relative  who,  in  the  above  sentence,  besides  standing  for  the 
noun  "  doctor,"  serves  also  to  connect  the  two  clauses. 

(b)  Thus  the  relative  combines  the  function  of  the   personal  or 
demonstrative  pronoun  with  the  function  of  the  conjunction.     It  may 
therefore  be  considered  in  a  twofold  aspect:  Isi,  As  a  pronoun;  2d,  As 
a  connective. 

1.  The  Relatives  as  Pronouns, 

40,  The  Relative  Pronouns  are  who,  which,  what,  that,  as,  and 
but ;  and  certain  compound  forms  of  the  first  three,  as  who-so, 
what-so-ever. 

41,  Who  relates  to  persons ;  which  to  the  lower  animals  and 
things  without  life ;  that,  as,  and  but  either  to  persons  or  to 
things.     What  relates  to  classes  either  of  persons  or  of  things. 

(a)  What  is  generally  called  a  compound  relative,  because  it  may  be 
resolved  into  "  that,  or  the  thing,  which,"  and  thus  appears  to  include 
in  itself  both  the  correlative  and  the  relative.  It  is,  however,  simply 
the  neuter  of  who  with  its  correlative  omitted.  The  correlative  of 
who  may  also  be  omitted.  There  is  really  no  difference  in  function 
between  who  and  ivhat  in  the  sentences,  "  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals 
trash  ; "  and  "  What  is  done,  cannot  be  undone." 

(&)  In  old  English,  which  is  also  applied  to  persons ;  as,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven," — Eng.  Bible. 

42,  The  Relatives  wlio,  which,  and  what  are  also  used  to  intro- 
duce questions,   and  are  then  called  Interrogative  Pronouns ; 
as,  Who  spoke  ? 

(a)  The  correlative  is  here  implied  in  the  relative.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  Name  the  person  who  spoke." 

(6)  The  use  of  who  as  an  interrogative  is  confined  to  persons. 
Which  and  what  are  applied  either  to  persons  or(to  things.  They  are 
also  used  as  interrogative  adjectives,  having  a  class-name  expressed 
after  them  ;  as,  Which  eye  is  hurt  ?  What  book  is  that  ? 

(c)  Which  differs  from  who  in  being  selective ;  as,  Which  of  you 
spoke?  and  from  what  in  having  a  dual  meaning.     Thus,  "  Which 
book  will  you  take?"  implies  that  there  are  only  two  to  choose  from  ; 
"  What  book  will  you  take?"  implies  a  number  greater  than  two. 
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43.  The  correlative  of  the  relative  as  is  generally  qualified  by 
the  adjective  "  such ;"  as, 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on. — Shakespeare. 

It  may,  however,  be  used  without  "such;"  as,  He  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  great  lover  of  books. 

44.  But  is  a  negative  relative,  equivalent  to  "  that  not,"  and 
its  correlative  is  always  negative ;  as, 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair. — Longfellow. 

i.e.,  That  has  not  one  vacant  chair. 

2.  The  Relatives  as  Connectives. 

45.  As  Connectives,  the  Relatives  are  either, 

I.  Subordtnatfoe,  connecting  a  subordinate  with  a  principal 
clause  (see  Analysis,  §§  41,  50.) ;  as,  He  answered  the  question 
which  I  put  to  him ;  or, 

II.  Co-ordinative,  connecting  co-ordinate  clauses  with  one 
another;  as,  He  answered  the  question,  which  was  quite  satis- 
factory. 

(a)  In  the  former  example,  the  clause  "which  I  put,"  explains  or 
defines  the  "  question,"  and  is  inseparable  from  it.     In  the  latter,  the 
clause  "  which  was  quite  satisfactory,"  adds  an  independent  and  separ- 
able statement,  having  reference  to  the  fact  of  his  having  "answered 
the  question."     In  all  such  cases,  the  relative  may  be  resolved  into  a 
demonstrative  and  a  co-ordinative  conjunction  (see  §  85 ;  and  Analysis, 
§§64,80.c.)     E.g. 

1.  He  answered  the  question;  which  (=  and  this}  was  quite  satis- 

factory. 

2.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out,  which  (=  but  it)  being  suffered, 

rivers  cannot  quench. 

3.  I  met  your  brother,  who  (=  and  he)  gave  me  the  news. 

4.  He  is,  as  (=  and  this)  I  have  said,  a  great  lover  of  books. 

(b)  A  conjunction,   or  relative  adverb  (see  %  71),  is  often  used 
instead  of  a  relative  when  governed  by  a  preposition ;   as,  the  time 
when  (=.  at  which) ;  the  place  where  (=  in  or  at  which)  •  the  reason 
why  (=for  which).     Sometimes  the  preposition  is  affixed  to  the  con- 
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junction ;  as,  The  play's  the  thing  wherein  (=  in  which)  I'll  catch  the 
conscience  of  the  king. 

So  also  where-at,  where-to,  where-for. 

46,  The  Relatives  as  Subordinative  may  be  used  in  two 
senses;  as, 

I.  Explanatory,  when  the  relative  clause  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  class  to  which  the  correlative  belongs;  as,  At  death  the 
soul,  which  is  immortal  (i.e.,  every  soul),  leaves  the  body. 

II.  Restrictive,  when  the  relative  clause  is  applicable  only  to 
a  particular  individual  or  individuals ;  as,  The  soul  that  sinnctli 
(i.e.,  a  certain  soul),  it  shall  die. 

(«)  That  is  the  proper  relative  of  restriction,  in  which  use  it  retains  its 
originally  demonstrative  character. 


IV.  SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  PRONOUNS. 

47.  According  to  their  form,  Pronouns  are  classified  as, — 

I.  Simple.  II.  Compound. 

48.  Compound,   Personal,  and  Demonstrative   Pronouns  are 
formed  by  adding  to  the  Simple  Pronouns  the  affix  self;   as, 
myself,  thyself,  himself,  itself. 

(a)  The  word  self  is  originally  an  adjective,  or  attribute  of  emphasis. 
Its  use  is  twofold: — 1st,  To  express  emphasis;  as,  "Himself  must 
strike  the  blow."  The  compound  pronoun  is  in  like  manner  added  to 
the  simple ;  as,  "  I  myself  wrote  the  letter."  2</,  To  form  Reflective 
Pronouns,  by  means  of  which  we  express  that  the  object  and  the  doer 
of  an  action  are  the  same  person  or  thing ;  as,  He  killed  himself. 

(fc)  The  adjective  own  added  to  pronouns  signifying  possession, 
both  adds  emphasis,  and  has  a  reflective  meaning;  as,  This  is  my 
own,  my  native  land. 

49.  Compound  Relative  Pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  to 
the  simple  pronouns  the  affixes  so,  ever,  and  soever ;  as,  who-so, 
which-ever,  what-soever. 

(a)  The  general  force  of  the  affix  is  to  imply  a  universal  correlative ; 
as,  Who-so-ever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer, — i.e.,  Every  man 
exception  that  hateth,  etc. 
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50.  TABLE  OF  PRONOUNS. 

Simple.  Compound. 

(   1st  Person,    ....    I,  ....     Myself. 
I.  PERSONAL.     .    J 

(  2d  Person,     ....   Thou,  You,  .    Yourself. 

^He,  She,  &c.,     Himself. 
Definite,  ....     ^That. 
II.  DEMONSTRATIVE.  <\  (jt,  There. 

( One,  .    .    .    One's  self. 
Indefinite,     .     .     .     •< 

(They. 

III.  RELATIVE  (and Interrogative) Who,  what?    Who-ever. 

Exercise  25. 

Assign  each  PRONOUN  to  its  proper  class. 


1.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  book  that  I  lent  you.  2.  The  prince 
left  his  own  carriage,  and  entered  that  of  the  general.  3.  One  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  one's  friends.  4.  As  he  entered  the  field  there  sprang 
up,  about  three  yards  from  him,  a  large  hare.  5.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.  6.  What  did  the  prisoner  say?  7.  Tell  me  what 
the  prisoner  said.  8.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  as  a  prey 
to  their  teeth.  9.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law. 
10.  The  king,  who  is  the  head  of  the  state,  may  withhold  his  consent 
from  a  measure  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  11.  He 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  12.  They  say  that  the  Home 
Secretary  will  resign,  which  will  break  up  the  ministry. 

B. 

1.  Who  was  the  thane  lives  yet. — SJiakespeare. 

2.  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there. —  Longfellow. 

3.  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough' hew  them  how  we  will. — /Shakespeare. 
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4.  What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. — Milton. 

5.  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. — Shakespeare. 

6.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknow- 

ledged no  other  God.  At  which  answer  Abraham  grew  so  zealously 
angry,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

7.  'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. — Shakespeare. 

8.  I  have  seen  him  buy  such  bargains  as  would  amaze  one. —  Goldsmith. 

9.  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. — Scott. 

10.  We  have  fished  up  very  little  gold  that  I  can  learn;  nor  do  we 

furnish  the  world  with  herrings,  as  was  expected. —  Goldsmith. 

11.  Whenever  Antonio  met  Shylock  on  the  Rialto,  he  used  to  reproach 

him  with  his  usuries  and  hard  dealings ;  which  the  Jew  would 
hear  with  seeming  patience,  while  he  secretly  meditated  revenge. 
— Lamb. 

12.  If  you  would  have  (your  child)  stand  in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  in  his 

infancy ;  and  as  he  approaches  more  to  a  man,  admit  him  nearer 
to  your  familiarity ;  so  shall  you  have  him  your  obedient  subject 
— as  is  fit — whilst  he  is  a  child,  and  your  affectionate  friend  when 
he  is  a  man. — Locke. 

4.  The  Adjective. 

51.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Adjectives: — 

I.  Demonstrative  Adjectives. 
II.  Adjectives  of  Quality. 
III.  Adjectives  of  Quantity. 

I.  DEMONSTRATIVE  ADJECTIVES. 

52.  Demonstrative  Adjectives  are  such  as  point  out  a  par- 
ticular individual,  or  individuals,  of  a  certain  class;    as,  The 
house,  those  men,  this  gold. 

53.  The  Demonstrative  Adjectives  are  tliel  that,  this ;  an  or  a ; 
yon,  yonder  ;  such,  same  ;  and  sometimes  which  and  what. 

54.  The,  and  an  or  a,  are  commonly  called  Articles,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  no  meaning  unless  when  joined 
(Latin,  articulus,  a  joint)  to  nouns  (§  11,  ft.). 
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(a)  The  (commonly  called  the  definite  article}  points  out  a  particular 
individual,  or  group  of  individuals,  of  a  certain  class ;  as,  the  apple 
=  a  particular  apple,  already  referred  to. 

(6)  An  or  a  (commonly  called  the  indefinite  article]  points  out  the 
species  or  class  to  which  a  thing  belongs ;  as,  an  apple  =.  one,  any 
one,  of  the  class  called  "  apple." 

Thus,  "the"  individualizes;  "an"  specifies. 

(c)  The  is  an  unemphatic  form  of  that.   It  has,  however,  a  force  which 
does  not  belong  to  that,  when  it  is  used  to  include  the  whole  of  a 
species ;  as,  the  apple  grows  plentifully  in  England  (i.  e.,  the  fruit  so 
called).     A  species  or  class  may  also  be  named  by  the  with  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  the  rich  =  rich  persons ;  the  poor  =  those  who  are  poor ;  the 
beautiful  =  beauty ;  the,  true  =  that  which  is  true ;  the  good  =  the 
principle  of  goodness. 

(d)  An  (which  becomes  a  before  a  consonant)  is  a  weaker  form  of  the 
numeral  one.     It  agrees  with  one  in  referring  to  a  single  individual ; 
it  differs  from  one  in  giving  prominence,  not  to  number,  but  to  species. 
Thus,  one  apple  is  opposed  to  two  or  more  apples ;  an  apple  is  opposed 
to  "a, pear"  or  "an  orange." 

(e)  A  demonstrative  adjective  may  point  out  a  noun  and  attribute 
together, *and  refer  to  the  sum  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  two; 
e.  g.,  in  u  an  English  queen."  an  points  out,  not  the  class  "  queen," 
but  the  sub-class  "  English  queen." 

55.  This  points  to  an  object  near  the  speaker ;  that  to  some- 
thing more  remote;   yon,  yond,   or  yonder,  to  an  object  more 
distant  still ;   as,  Keep  this  chair  here,  and  put  that  one  on  this 
side  of  yon  table. 

(a)  When  this  and  that  are  correlatives,  this  refers  to  the  latter  of 
two  statements  or  objects  (as  being  nearer  the  speaker),  that  to  the 
former,-  as,  Virtue  and  vice  are  before  you;  this  leads  to  misery,  that 
to  peace. 

(b)  This  may  also  refer  to  a  statement  about  to  be  made ;  as,  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  that  he  is  innocent. 

56,  Such  (meaning   "like  that")   points  out  the  resemblance 
between  two  objects  compared:    same  (meaning  "one")  points 
out  their  identity  ;  as,  1st,  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on.  =  We  are  stuff  like  that  of  which  dreams  are  made.     2d,  The 
same  hour  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled.  =  The  hour  of  the  pro- 
phesying and  the  hour  of  the  fulfilment  were  one. 

(a)  Such  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the  adjective  phrase  "  of  that 
nature;"  as,  "  What  here  we  call  our  life  is  such." 

(b}  Same  is  more  emphatic  than  that.     It  may  sometimes  be  rendered 

C 
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by  "  that  very."     The  emphasis  of  same  is  sometimes  intensified  by 
prefixing  self;  as,  His  servant  was  healed  in  the  self-same  hour. 

57.  Which  and  what,  as  demonstrative  adjectives,  qualify  their 
correlatives  or  some  word  used  in  their  place ;  as,  "  Which  thing 
is  true  :"  which  =  this,  or  the  last-mentioned.     "  He  forgetteth 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,"  =  the  manner  of  man  that  he  is. 

II.  ADJECTIVES  OF  QUALITY. 

58,  Adjectives  of  quality  are  such  as  limit  the  application  of 
the  noun  by  specifying  some  quality  by  which,  the  thing  referred 
is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  class ;    as,  A  sweet 
apple  ;  an  English  queen. 

(a)  When  we  speak  of  "a  queen,"  the  name  is  applicable  to  any 
queen  of  any  country.     When  we  say  "an  English  queen,"  we  limit 
the  application  of  the  name  to  one  of  a  certain  class  or  line  of  queens. 
The  more  attributes  we  add,  the  more  we  narrow  the  application  of 
the  name.     If  we  say  "  a  living  English  queen,"  the  name  becomes 
applicable  to  one  individual  only.      In  the  language   of  logic,  the 
addition  of  attributes  differentiates  names.     Thus  if  the  original  noun 
name  &  genus,  the  addition  of  an  attribute  marks  a  species;  the  addi- 
tion of  an  attribute  to  this  gives  us  a  sub-species;  the  addition  of  an 
attribute  to  this  gives  us  an  individual;  thus: — 

(genus)  Animal  "> 

+       V  =  (species)  man  ) 
(differ.)  rational )  +    v  ==  (sub-species)  dwarf") 

diminutive  )  +    )-  =  CHING  (individual). 

Chinese) 

(b)  This  class  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  adjectives  in  the 
language.     Indeed,  any  word  which  is  conjoined  with  a  noun,  to 
mark  the  "difference"  of  the  thing,  is  as  such  a  qualitative  adjective  ; 
as,  a  business  table ;  a  London  table ;  an  oak  table ;  the  above  table. 

(c)  The  union  of  the  attribute  with  the  noun  in  one  word  gives  us  a 
large  class  of  words  called  Compound  Nouns ;  as,  Eook-ca,se ;  pencil- 
case ;  /ox-hunting ;  fro&e-house;  summer-house,  etc.,  etc. 

59,  Adjectives  may  be  used  either  attributively,  to  qualify 
nouns,  or  predicatively  to  complete  the  statement  of  incomplete 
verbs;  as,  a  selfish  (attr.)  man  is  always  unhappy  (pred.}. 

60.  As  attributive,  Adjectives  of  quality  can  properly  be  con- 
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nected   only  with   class-names;    as  predicative,  they  may   be 
attached  to  any  kind  of  noun. 

(a)  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  an  "individual"  cannot  logically 
have  a  difference,  else  it  would  admit  of  a  lower  class,  and  no  longer 
be  an  individual.      Alfred  the   Great,   William  the  Silent,  are  only 
apparent  exceptions.      When  the  attributes  are  added,  Alfred  and 
William  really  become  class-names:    "the  Great"  is  added  to  dis- 
tinguish Alfred  from  others  of  the  same  name ;  "  the  Silent "  to  dis- 
tinguish this  William,  from  other  Williams. 

(b)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  qualitative  adjective  does  not  name 
the  quality  which  it  denotes.     Many  adjectives,  however,  have  cog- 
nate nouns  which  serve  this  purpose ;   as,  whiteness  (from  white] ; 
wisdom  (from  wise},  etc.     These  are  the  true  abstract  nouns. 

III.  ADJECTIVES  OF  QUANTITY. 

61,  Adjectives  of  Quantity  are  such  as  specify  how  much  of 
a  thing,  or  how  many  things  of  a  certain  class,  are  referred  to ; 
as,  many  houses,  twenty  men,  much  gold. 

62,  Quantity   may  consist   (1.)   In   mass  or   bulk;    (2.)  In 
number. 

63,  (1.)   Quantity  in  Mass  is  expressed  by  such  adjectives  as 
much,  little,  some,  all,  no,  etc. ;  as,  much  rain ;  little  wind ;  no  gold. 

64,  (2.)  Quantity  in  Number  is  expressed  by  the  Numeral 
Adjectives,  of  which  there  are  three  classes : — 

I.  Definite  Numeral  Adjectives ; 
II.  Indefinite  Numeral  Adjectives ; 
III.  Distributive  Numeral  Adjectives. 

65,  I.  Definite  Numeral  Adjectives  denote  or  imply  a  specific 
number.     They  are : 

A.  The  Cardinal  Numerals,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  which  imply 
the  whole  number  named ;  as,  the  ten  commandments. 

(a)  With  these  are  to  be  classed  the  Dual  Numerals  : — 

Both,  .     .     .     the  sum  of  two. 
Either,    .     .     one  of  two. 
Neither,  .     .    none  of  two. 

(b)  The  words,  hundred,  thousand,  million, — like  couple,  pair,  brace, 
score,  and  dozen, — which  can  be  preceded  by  the  article  a,  are  nouns. 
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B.  The  Ordinal  Numerals,  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  which 
denote  the  place  held  by  an  object  in  a  series  or  order;  as,  the 
tenth  commandment. 

(a)  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numerals  may  be  combined  in  connexion 
with  the  same  noun ;  but  the  meaning  depends  upon  the  order  in 
which  they  occur.  Thus,  the  two  first  boys,  means  the  two  boys 
each  of  whom  is  first  in  his  own  class.  The  first  two  boys  means  the 
two  boys  who  are  first  in  order  in  the  same  class,  that  is,  the  first  and 
the  second. 

(6)  The  first  and  the  second  of  two  are  indicated  by  tJie  one  and 
the  other  respectively. 

66,  II.  Indefinite  Numeral  Adjectives  imply  number  or  plur- 
ality, but  do  not  specify  a  number.     They  are  such  words  as, 
many,  all,  some,  none,  certain,  several,  no,  few,  etc. 

(a)  Many  may  be  conjoined  with  a  singular  noun,  preceded  by  an 
or  a ;  as,  Many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen.  But  Trench  con- 
jectures that  a  here  is  a  corruption  of  of,  and  that  the  noun  was 
originally  plural,  "many  of  flowers." 

67,  III.  Distributive  Numeral  Adjectives  denote  the  whole  of 
a  number  of  objects  taken  separately.     They  are,  each,  ever?/, 
several;  as, 

Each  member  pays  a  guinea  a-year :  i.e.,  all  individually. 
Every  member  pays  a  guinea  a-year:  i.e.,  all  individually. 

They  pay  their  several  guineas :  i.e.,  all  individually,  each  his 
own. 

(a)  Each  and  every  describe  the  individuals  and  imply  the  whole; 
several  describes  the  whole  and  implies  the  individuals. 

(b)  Each  properly  signifies  "  one  of  two,"  and  in  this  sense  it  may 
be  used ;  every  always  implies  more  than  two.     When  each  is  applied 
in  its  strict  sense,  either  is  often,  especially  in  poetry,  used  instead  of 
it ;  as,  "  A  lion  crouched  on  either  side  the  way."     But  either,  though 
a  proper  Dual,  is  not  a  proper  distributive.     Each  signifies  two  taken 
separately ;  either  signifies  two  taken  alternatively. 

(c)  The  addition  of  other  to  "each"  gives  it  a  reciprocal  force;  as, 
Be  kind  to  each  other;  i.e.,  "each  to  the  other."     This  refers  to  two 
only.     When  more  than  two  objects  are  referred  to,  the  form  one 
another  is  employed;  as,  "Love  one  another;"  i.e.,  "every  one  the 
others ;"  this  is  both  distributive  and  reciprocal. 

[Analysis,  §  35.] 
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68. 

TABLE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

(  This,  that. 

I.  DEMONSTRATIVE, -'  The  (individual))  Arti- 

(  An,  a  (specific)   j~  cles. 

II.  QUALITATIVE, Wise,  white. 

(Mass, Much,  little. 


III.  QUANTI- 
TATIVE. 


I.  Definite, 


A.  Cardinal,     Ten. 


(  B.  Ordinal,      Tenth. 


II.  Indefinite,  .         .         .     Many. 


Number, 


Exercise  26. 

Assign  each  ADJECTIVE  to  its  proper  Class. 
A. 

1.  A  terrible  war  had  been  waged  for  many  years.  2.  The  British  coal- 
fields, it  is  said,  will  be  exhausted  in  three  generations.  3.  The  murder 
was  no  deed  of  a  few  moments.  4.  The  false  glare  of  military  glory 
shows  massacre  and  rapine  decked  in  the  colours  of  good  deeds.  5.  The 
heavy  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  6.  Each  soldier  knew  his 
duty,  and  every  man  was  prepared  to  do  it.  7.  The  captain  lost  both  his 
sons,  the  one  in  battle,  the  other  at  sea.  8.  The  sisters  embraced  each 
other,  and  took  their  last  farewell.  9.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  words 
of  the  old  man,  but  little  grace  in  his  speech.  10.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  rapid  progress  of  this  country  in  material  wealth 
during  the  present  generation.  11.  The  bloom  of  that  fair  face  is  wasted ; 
the  hair  is  grey  with  care.  12.  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it 
presented. 
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B. 

1.  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true 

value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary 
pain. — Johnson. 

2.  Of  these,  the  false  Achitophel  was  first; 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst. — Dryden. 

3.  Like  other  dull  men,  the  king  was  all  his  life  suspicious  of  superior 

people. —  Thackeray. 

4.  These  wave  their  town  flag  in  the  arched  gateway;  and  stand,  rolling 

their  drum ;  but  to  no  purpose. — Carlyle. 

5.  And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part, 
True  men,  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I  live, 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 

Lest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harmed. — Tennyson. 

6.  There  never  was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time  than  the  reigns  of  the 

two  first  Georges. — Jeffrey. 
1.  O  Caledonia !  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. — Scott. 

8.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  objects  which  in  the  reality  would 

shock,  are  in  tragical  and  such  like  representations  the  source  of  a 
very  high  species  of  pleasure. — Burke. 

9.  The  Malay  has   been   a  fearful  enemy  for  months:    every  night, 

through  his  means,  I  have  been  transported  into  Asiatic  scenery. — 
De  Quincey. 

10.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. — Byron. 

11.  The  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that  he  is  eight  men,  not 

one  man ;  that  he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no  sense,  and  as 
much  sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit. — Sydney  Smith. 

12.  I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A  still  and  quiet  conscience. — Shakespeare. 
IS.  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way. — Burns. 

5,  The  Adverb, 

69.  According  to  their  function,  Adverts  are — 

I.  Simple.  II.  Relative. 

70,  I.    Simple  Adverbs  are  such   as  contain   their   meaning 
within  themselves  ;  as,  He  arrived  here,  yesterday. 
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Simple  Adverbs,  like  Adjectives,  may  be  divided  into, — 

1.  Demonstrative,  derived  chiefly  from  the  demonstratives  he 
and  the  (that) ;  as,  here,  there,  then  ;  so. 

2.  Qualitative,  derived  chiefly  from  adjectives  of  quality,  by 
adding  -ly ;  as,  rich-ly,  wonderful-ly. 

3.  Quantitative,  many  of  which  are  adjectives  of  quantity 
applied  to  actions  and  qualities ;  as,  much,  little. 

71,  II.  Relative  Adverbs  are  such  as  introduce  a  clause  contain- 
ing an  adverbial  description ;  as,  He  arrived  [when  we  left]. 

(a)  When,  in  fact,  here  describes  both  actions.  It  determines  the 
time  of  the  one  action  by  reference  to  the  time  of  the  other.  The 
sentence  is  equivalent  to,  He  arrived,  and  then  we  left:  when  =  and 
then.  As  these  words  thus  combine  the  functions  of  the  adverb  and 
the  conjunction,  they  are  sometimes  classed  as  "  Adverbial  Con- 
junctions." 

(6)  The  relative  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  relative  pronouns,  and 
may  generally  be  resolved  into  a  correlative  and  a  relative  phrase, 
thus:  He  arrived  at  the  time  \  at  which  we  left.  Here  "at  the  time" 
modifies  "arrived;"  "at  which"  modifies  "left;"  and  "which" 
connects  the  two  clauses. 

(c)  The  relative  abverbs,  like  the  relative  pronouns,  may  also  be 
used  interrogatively ;  as,  When  did  he  arrive  ? 

72,  According  to  their  meaning,  Adverbs  are  classified  into 
those  of — 

I.  Time.        II.  Place.        III.  Manner.        IV.  Cause. 
[Analysis,  §§  36-38.] 

73,  I.  Adverbs  of  Time  express  when,  how  often,  or  how  long 
an  action  is  done. 

1.  Time  when:  (simple);  now,  then;  to-day,  to-morrow ;  im- 

mediately, soon, 
(relative) ;  when ;   (as  soon)  as ;  before,  after. 

2.  Time  how  often :  (simple) ;  seldom,  again,  often,  thrice,  daily. 

(relative) ;  whenever ;  (as  often)  as. 

3.  Time  how  long :  (simple) ;  always,  continually,  ever,  never, 

weeks, 
(relative) ;  while ;  (as  long)  as. 
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74.  II.  Adverbs  of  Place  express  where,  whither,  or  whence 
an  action  proceeds. 

1.  Place  where:  (simple);  here,  there,  by,  near,  far. 

(relative) ;  where. 

2.  Place   whither  :    (simple)  ;    hither,    here  ;    thither,   there ; 

away,  alone, 
(relative) ;  whither,  where. 

(a)  Here,  there,  and  where,  when  used  to  express  motion  to  a  place, 
are  contractions  of  he-ther,  the-der,  and  whe-ther. 

3.  Place  whence:  (simple);  hence,  thence,  away,  off. 

(relative)  j  whence. 

75,  III.  Adverbs  of  Manner  express  how  an  action  is  done, 
or   a   quality   is  possessed.     This   class   includes   the   adverbs 
derived  from  adjectives  of  quality  by  adding  -ly.     It  is  thus 
subdivided : — 

1.  Manner  ly  quality :  (simple) ;  richly,  sweetly,  quietly,  well. 

(relative) ;  how. 

2.  Manner  by  degree :  (simple) ;  much,  little,  very,  perhaps,  so. 

(relative ;  as,  how. 

3.  Manner  by  affirmation :  yes,  indeed. 

4.  Manner  by  negation :  no,  not. 

(a)  To  the  second  subdivision  belongs  the  adverb  "the"  in  such 
expressions  as  "  the  more,  the  better."  The  is  here  not  the  article, 
but  an  old  ablative  of  the  demonstrative.  Its  A.S.  form  was  thi  (thi 
mera  thi  bettera).  Of.  Latin,  quo  plus,  eo  melius,  =  by  how  much 
more,  by  so  much  better. 

76.  IV.  Adverbs  of  Cause  express  why  a  thing  is  done ;  as, 

(simple)     therefore,     thence.  ( 
(relative)  wherefore,    why,    whence. 

77,  The  following  Table  shows  the  demonstrative  and  relative 
Adverbs  in  connexion  with  the  pronouns  from  which  they  are 
derived : — 
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Mean- 

Place. 

Root. 

ing. 

in. 

to. 

from. 

lie- 

this 

he-re 

f  hi-ther 
\  he-re 

hen-ce 

(now) 

(so) 

U 

The- 

that 

the-re 

f  thi-ther 
"I  the-re 

tlien-ce 

then 

thus 

the 

/  £ 

f. 

Whe- 

what 

whe-re 

f  whi-ther 
(  whe-re 

when-ce 

when 

how 

why 

Relative 

Yond- 

yon 

vond-er 

78. 


TABLE  OF  ADVERBS. 


Time. 

Place. 

Manner. 

Cause. 

i.  Demonstrative. 

then 

there 

thus 

therefore 

I.  SIMPLE. 

2.  Qualitative. 

quickly 

... 

well 

3.  Quantitative. 

once 

... 

much 

1  1.  RELATIVE  (and  Interrogative). 

when 

where 

how 

why 

Exercise  27. 

Assign  each  ADVERB  to  its  proper  Class. 

A, 

1.  The  doctor  then  directed  his  steps  homewards.  2.  He  came  back  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  3.  The  hall  was  richly  decorated  with  banners  and  ever- 
greens. 4.  I  was  much  alarmed  when  I  saw  him  in  so  wretched  a  condition. 
5.  He  would  neither  tell  me  where  he  .had  left  the  letter,  nor  why  he 
refused.  6.  When  do  you  return  ?  7.  I  expected  little,  and  I  am  therefore 
not  disappointed.  8.  It  gets  the  colder  the  higher  we  ascend.  9.  I  once 
went  there  in  the  middle  of  winter,  but  I  soon  returned  when  I  saw  the 
snow  so  deep.  10.  I  have  searched  for  him  everywhere,  I  cannot  say 
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how  long.  11.  He  visits  us  daily  in  summer,  but  his  daily  visits  are  dis- 
continued whenever  winter  approaches.  12.  He  comes  whenever  he  feels 
inclined. 

B, 

1.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden;  but  Dryden  certainly 

wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. — Johnson. 

2.  No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to  his  own  will,  much 

less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will  of  another. — Burke. 

3.  Sure  the  last  end 

Of  the  good  man  is  peace  !  How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. —  Thomson. 

4.  So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he  performed  his  part,  that  the  maritime 

war,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  considered  at  an  end. — 
Southey. 

5.  Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. —  Gray. 

6.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a 

rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  shepherd,  but  who  was  in  reality  a  being  of  superior 
nature. — Addison. 

7.  Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too. — Cowper. 


Where  are  the  so 
Think  not  of  them 


ngs  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 
n,  thou  hast  thy  music  too. — Keats. 


9.  I  did  not  immediately  go  down,  but  when  I  did,  the  group  which 
presented  itself,  arranged  as  it  was  by  accident,  though  not  very 
elaborate,  took  hold  of  my  fancy. — De  Quincey. 

10.  And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 
I  came  among  these  hills ;  when,  like  a  roe, 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led. —  Wordsworth. 

11.  It  has  been  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  ourselves 

more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  those  we  receive,  and 
that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging  them  too 
far. — Hume. 

12.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great  chair 

that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by  force,  until 
I  was  almost  stifled. — Swift. 
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6,  The  Preposition, 

79.  The  relations  expressed  by  Prepositions  are, — 

I.  Adjective.  II.  Adverbial 

(a)  Prepositions  differ  from  one  another,  not  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  function  of  relating  notions,  but  in  the  kind  of 
relations  they  express.  The  preposition  and  its  object  form  an 
explanatory  phrase.  When  this  phrase  qualifies  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
it  performs  the  function  of  an  Adjective;  when  it  modifies  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  it  performs  the  function  of  an  Adverb. 
Hence, — 

80.  I.  A  preposition  expresses  the  Adjective  relation  when  it 
relates  its  object  to  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  as,  A  man  of  taste  ;  she 
with  the  black  eyes. 

This  relation  includes  the  following  varieties  : — 

1.  Quality  ;  as,  A  book  of  great  power  =  a  very  powerful  book. 

2.  Partition ;  Half  of  our  heavy  task :  the  heavy  task  is  the 
whole  of  which  a  part  is  taken. 

3.  Possession  ;  as,  The  son  of  the  prince  =  the  prince's  son. 

81.  II.  A  preposition  expresses  the  Adverbial  relation  when 
it  relates  its  object  to  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb ;  he 
came  in  haste. 

This  relation  includes  the  following  varieties : — 

1.  Time;  as,  He  was  born  in  1800,  and  died  at  50. 

2.  Place  ;  as,  He  was  born  in  London,  and  died  at  Calcutta. 

3.  Manner;  as,  He  was  born  in  poverty,  and  died  with  hope. 

4.  Cause  ;  as,  He  was  born  to  trouble,  and  died  of  fever. 

(a]  Hence  it  appears  that  the  same  preposition  may  express  different 
relations,  and  different  varieties  of  the  same  relation. 

(6)  The  so-called  compound  prepositions  (on  account  of  instead  of, 
etc.)  are,  with  their  objects,  really  double  phrases,  the  one  explaining 
the  other.  Thus,  in  "He  went  on  account  of  friendship,"  on  account 
is  an  adverbial  phrase  to  went ;  of  friendship  is  an  adjective  phrase  to 
account.  In  instead  of  the  phrase  in  stead  (in  place)  has  been  com- 
pressed into  a  single  word.  In  out  of,  out  is  an  adverb. 
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82.  TABLE  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

/  I.   Quality,      ...     of,  with. 

I.  ADJECTIVE.    /  2.  Partition,    ...     of,  from. 
I  3. 


TnE  RELATIONS  ^  (       T{  . 

EXTRESSED  ARE, ' 


Possession,  ...     of. 
Time,     ....     in, 

2.  Place,     ....     in,  at,  to. 
II.  ADVERHIAL. 

3.  Manner,      ...     in,  with. 

\  4.  Cause,    ....     to,  of,  from. 

Exercise  28, 

Say  what  RELATION  each  PREPOSITION  expresses. 
A, 

1.  The  man  with  the  grey  coat  fell  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  2.  We 
rise  at  seven  o'clock  in  winter,  and  in  summer  at  six.  3.  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  was  the  great-grand-nephew  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  first 
of  the  Tudor  line.  4.  There  are  many  proofs  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth. 
5.  The  head  of  the  gang  listened  in  silence  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
subordinates.  6.  His  head  had  not  been  five  seconds  under  water,  when 
he  rose  to  the  surface,  and  swam  towards  the  bank.  7.  He  of  the  peaceful 
countenance  answered  without  delay.  8.  As  we  walked  across  the  bridge, 
we  saw  a  number  of  fish  in  the  pool  beneath  us.  9.  With  patience,  you 
may  succeed.  10.  I  have  not  seeu  him  since  Monday,  but  I  expect  him 
within  an  hour.  11.  A  brilliant  meteor  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  was 
lost  behind  the  hill.  12.  The  poor  bird  took  refuge  in  a  hole  in  the  oak, 
and  died  of  fright. 

B, 

1.  I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted 

to  my  chamber  by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  !and  the  whole  train 
of  children. — Swift. 

2.  A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  corn ; 

While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. —  Thomson. 
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3.  He  had  a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a 

kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that  plainly  discovered  ho. 
was  always  intent  on  matters  of  importance. — Addison. 

4.  Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 

politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  grow  and  subsist,  until  they 
are  corrupted  by  luxury,— the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and 
ruin. — Berkeley. 

5.  I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  accidentally  meeting,  some 

days  ago,  a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  when  a  boy,  dressed  in  a 
sailor's  jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  town,  with  a 
wooden  leg. —  Goldsmith. 

6.  He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 

Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. — Dry  den. 

7.  It  is  the  great  multiplication"  of  the  productions  of  all  the  different 

arts,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  occasions  in 
a  well-governed  society  that  universal  opulence  which  extends 
itself  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people. — Adam  Smith. 

8.  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood.—  Gray. 

9.  Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attainments,  and  in  other  points, 

of  sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
gospel. — Palcy. 

10.  On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody. — Shelley. 

11.  Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from 

mere  weakness. — Macaiday. 

12.  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass,  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose. —  Wordsworth. 

7.  The  Conjunction. 

83.  Conjunctions  are  of  two  classes : 

I.  Subordinative.  II. '  Co-ordinative. 

(a)  The  clause  introduced  by  a  conjunction  either  modifies  some 
part  of  the  clause  which  precedes  it,  or  adds  a  separate  and  independent 
statement.  In  the  former  case,  the  conjunctive  clause  is  said  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  other;  and  the  conjunction  introducing  it  is  called 
subordinate.  In  the  latter  case,  the  clauses  are  said  to  be  co-ordinate, 
and  the  conjunction  connecting  them  is  called  co-ordinative  (See  §  45). 
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84.  I.  The  Subordinative  Conjunctions  are  such  as  connect  a 
subordinate  with  a   superior  clause.     The  ideas  they  express 
are  thus  classified : — 

1.  Time  ;  as,  when,  while,  whenever,  till,  since. 

2.  Place;  as,  where,  wherever,  whither,  whence. 

3.  Manner;  as,  as,  (so)  that,  than. 

4.  Cause;  as,  because,  (in  order)  that,  lest,  if,  unless,  though. 

5.  A  Fact ;  as,  that,  whether ...  or,  if. 

(a)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  class  includes  the  relative  adverbs, 
explained  in  §  71. 

(b)  Manner  includes,  besides  manner  simply,  manner  by  effect,  ex- 
pressed by  so... that,  and  manner  by  comparison,  expressed  by  as... as, 
than. 

(c)  Cause  includes  purpose,  expressed  by  (in  order)  that,  lest  (=  in 
order  that  not) ;   condition,  by  if,  unless  ( =  if  not) ;  concession,  by 
though. 

(d)  A  clause  stating  a  fact  is  introduced  by  the  demonstrative  con- 
junction that.     Two  or  more  facts  stated  alternatively  are  introduced 
by  whether  ...or  ...or.    A  fact  stated  contingently  is  introduced  by  if. 

[Analysis,  $$  39—73.] 

85.  II.   The  Co-ordinative  Conjunctions  are  such  as  connect 
together  clauses  of  equal  value, — either  both  subordinate,  or  both 
co-ordinate.     They  are  thus  classified : — 

1.  Copulative,  implying  addition ;  as,  and,  as  well  as. 

(a)  The  co-ordinative  conjunction  is  sometimes  absorbed  in  a  rela- 
tive pronoun ;  as,  I  met  your  brother,  who  (—  and  he]  told  me  that 
you  were  here :  and  in  a  relative  adverb  ;  as,  I  walked  with  him 
to  the  bridge,  where  (=  and  then)  we  parted. 

2.  A Iternative,  implying  exclusion ;  as,  either,  or  ;  neither,  nor. 

(a)  When  nor  is  not  preceded  by  "  neither,"  it  is  copulative ;  as, 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  =  and  ear  hath  not  heard.  Neither 
is  similarly  used,  when  not  followed  by  "nor;"  as,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it  =  and  ye  shall  not  i;ouch  it. 

3.  Antithetical,  implying  contrast ;  as,  but,  only. 

4.  Causative,  implying  cause  and  effect ;  as,  for,  therefore. 

[Analysis,  §§  74—84.] 
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86. 


TABLE  OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 


'Time, When. 

Place, Where. 

Manner, As. 

Comparison, Than. 

Efiect, (So)  that. 

I.  SUBORDINATE.  <  ^^ Because 

Purpose, (In  order)  that. 

Condition, If. 

Concession, Though. 

Fact, That. 

Alternative, Whether,  or. 

P  Contingent, If. 

V 

/  Copulative, And. 

I  Alternative, Either,  or. 

II.    Co-ORDlNATlVE.      < 

I  Antithetical, But. 

\Causative, For,  therefore. 


Exercise  29. 

Assign  each  CONJUNCTION  to  its  proper  Class. 


1.  Take  heed  lest  ye  fall.  2.  I  have  cut  my  finger;  therefore  I  cannot 
write.  3.  I  fear  I  shall  fail,  but  I  shall  make  the  attempt.  4.  I  shall 
make  the  attempt,  though  I  fear  that  I  shall  fail.  5.  He  speaks  so  low 
that  he  cannot  be  heard.  6.  Remain  where  you  are  till  I  return.  7.  He 
will  neither  come,  nor  send  an  apology.  8.  It  is  as  cold  as  Iceland.  9.  I 
know  not  whether  to  go  or  to  remain.  10.  Ask  James  if  he  is  ready; 
and  if  he  is  ready,  tell  him  to  follow  as  quickly  as  he  can.  11.  He  did 
not  deserve  to  succeed ;  for  he  made  no  effort,  and  showed  no  interest 
12.  I  shall  not  go  unless  you  call  me  ;  nor  will  I  remain  if  I  can  avoid  it 
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B. 

1.  We  cannot  all  be  masters, 

Nor  all  masters  cannot  be  truly  followed. — Shakespeare. 

2.  Then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be  quit;  only  he  shall  pay  for  the  loss 

of  his  time. — English  Bible. 

3.  Whether  he  was  combined 
With  those  of  Norway ;  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 

He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wrack,  I  know  not. — Shakespeare. 

4.  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage  home ;  and  glad 

I  was  to  see  Old  England  again,  because  I  loved  my  country. — 
Goldsmith. 

5.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at  least  say,  that  we  should  have  a  great  many 

fewer  disputes  in  the  world,  if  words  were  taken  for  what  they  are, 
the  signs  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for  things  themselves. — Locke. 

6.  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Shakespeare. 

7.  I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but  of 

all  others,  a  scholar. — Hall. 

8.  The  people  perished  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  perform  the  rites 

of  sepulture. — Macaulay. 

9.  Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 
And  wholly  bright  to  view, 

If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. —  Trench. 

10.  Like  the  man  who  used  to  pull  off'  his  hat  with  great  demonstration 

of  respect,  whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  we  are  fond  of  styling  our 
own  the  enlightened  age;  though,  as  Jortin  has  wittily  remarked, 
the  golden  age  would  be  more  appropriate. —  Coleridge. 

11.  When  I  consider  how  my  li«;ht  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?" 
I  fondly  ask. — Milton. 

12.  The  precise  era  of  the  invention  and  applipation  of  gunpowder  is 

involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language;  yet  we 
may  clearly  discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  that,  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to 
the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 'France,  and  England. — Gibbon. 
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8.  The  Interjection. 

87.  Interjections  are  of  two  kinds, — 

I.  Reflective.  II.  Imperative. 

88.  I.  Reflective  Interjections  express  a  feeling  confined  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker ;  as,  0  !  oh  !  ah  !  alas  ! 

(a)  These  are  the  Interjections  proper, — the  natural  expression  of  the 
mind  in  an  excited  state.  Other  parts  of  speech,  however,  are  used 
in  this  sense;  as,  shocking!  strange!  hut  these,  like  the  imperative 
interjections,  are  in  reality  abbreviated  sentences. 

89.  II.  Imperative  Interjections  express  a  command  or  wish 
with  reference  to  something  apart  from  the  speaker ;  as,  Hush ! 
hark! 

(a)  These  words  are  originally  other  parts  of  speech,  as  verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs;  and  are  therefore  compressed  sentences,  e.g., 
Silence !  =  Let  there  be  silence. 

(6)  The  two  classes  might  be  distinguished  as  those  of  the  first 
person  and  of  the  second  person,  respectively. 

90.  TABLE  OP  INTERJECTIONS. 

I.  Reflective,     .     .     .     Alas! 
II.  Imperative,  .     .     .     Hush ! 

Exercise  30. 

Assign  each  INTERJECTION  to  its  proper  Class. 

1.  All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings  !  Britannia's  issue,  hail ! — Gray. 

2.  O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil. — Thomson. 

3.  Alas,  said  I,  man  was  made  in  vain. — Addison. 

4.  Farewell !  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again. — Shakespeare. 

5.  Yes !  these  are  real  mourners. — Crabbe. 

6.  But  hark  \  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door. — Burns. 

7.  Up,  drawbridge,  grooms, — what,  warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.— Scott. 

8.  Adieu,  adieu !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue. — Byron. 

9.  Behold !  fond  man, 

See  here  thy  pictur'd  life. — Thomson. 

D 
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10.  But  peace !  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation. — Milton. 

11.  And  fie  on  fortune,  mine  avowed  fo6j 

Whose  wrathful  freaks  themselves  do  now  allay. — Spenser. 

12.  Strange !    that   fatherly  authority  should   be   the  only  original  of 

government,  and  yet  all  mankind  not  know  it. — Locke. 

91. 

PAUSING  I    SECOND  MODEL  !    CLASSIFICATION  WITH  SUB-DIVISIONS. 
"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

The  ...  A  demonstrative  adjective  (or  definite  article),  pointing  out 
"  paths." 

paths     .     .      A  significant  (or  common)  noun :  simple  class-name. 

of  ...  A  preposition,  relating  "  glory  "  to  "  paths :  "  adjective  re- 
lation. 

glory     .     .      A  significant  (or  common)  noun  :  abstract  name. 

lead  .  .  .  An  intransitive  verb:  making  a  complete  statement  ahout 
"  paths." 

but  ...  A  simple  adverb  of  manner  (=  only] :  quantitative  :  modi- 
fying the  adverbial  phrase  "to  the  grave." 

to  ...  A  preposition,  relating  "grave"  to  ulead:"  adverbial  re- 
lation. 

the  ...  A  demonstrative  adjective  (or  definite  article),  pointing  out 
"  grave." 

grave     .     .     A  significant  (or  common)  noun :  simple  class-name. 

Exercise  31. 

PARSE  the  following  Sentences. 
A. 

1.  Then  shrieked  the  timid. — Byron. 

2.  The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection. —  W.  Irving. 

3.  So  hard  a  winter  had  not  been  known  for  years. — Milman. 

4.  When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept. — Shakespeare. 

5.  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty/all  that  wealth  ere  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. — Gray.        , 

6.  Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  \>Qst.—Kingsley. 

7.  We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. — Scott. 

8.  Surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream. — Addison. 

9.  What  did  he  achieve  and  suffer  in  the  world? — Carlyle. 
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10.  They  are  fallen;   for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made  them  feehle. — 

Goldsmith. 

11.  If  man  loses  all  when  life  is  lost, 

He  lives  a  coward,  or  a  fool  expires. —  Young. 

12.  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature. — Cowjper. 

B. 

1.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death. — Addison. 

2.  There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. — Shakespeare. 

3.  0  that  those  lips  had  language  ! — Coioper. 

4.  Where  he  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy. —  Thomson. 

5.  Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. — Macaulay. 

6.  Her  hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age, 

she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours. — 
Eober  tson. 

7.  No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free 
To  slaughter  I  condemn. —  Goldsmith. 

8.  Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim ! 
Thou  but  present'st  a  form,  and  I  a  name. — Pope. 

9.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ; 

those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention. — Johnson. 

1 0.  Down  came  the  blow ;  but  in  the  heath, 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. — Scott. 

11.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Hannibal  should  be 

conquered :  his  principle  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world. — Arnold. 

12.  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not. — Shakespeare. 

c, 

1.  'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. —  Young. 

2.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. — Shakespeare. 

3.  The  clock  has  just  struck  two. —  Goldsmith. 

4.  Whom  I  now  of  force  believe  Almighty,  since  no  less 

Than  such  could  have  o'erpowered  such  force  as  ours. — Milton. 

5.  I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft, 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young. — Campbell. 
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6.  Although  there  is  not  the  same  reason  now  which  existed  three  or 
four  centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
yet  there  is  another  no  less  substantial. — Arnold. 

1,  O  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death : 

Avaunt!  thou  hateful  villain;  get  thee  gone. — Shakespeare. 

8.  Homer  is  a  poet  who,  in  all  ages  and  by  all  critics,  has  been  greatly 

admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to 
that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his 
manner. — Blair. 

9.  The  grove  receives  us  next ; 

Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. — Cowper. 

10.  He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 

invent;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  so  much  original,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product  of  imagina- 
tion.— Johnson. 

11.  The  other  shape, — 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seem'd, 

For  each  seem'd  either : — black  it  stood  as  night. — Milton. 

12.  When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in  which  it  was  natural 

for  him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he  ought  to  pursue,  he  one 
day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place 
very  much  favoured  his  meditations. — Addison. 
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PART  II.— INFLECTION. 

92.  Inflection  treats  of  the  changes  which  words  undergo,  to 
express  differences  of  relation ;  as,  man,  man's  ;  he,  him  ;  sleep, 
slept. 

(a)  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a  man  as  the  doer  of  an  action,  we  use 
the  form  man;  when  we  speak  of  him  as  the  owner  of  something,  we 
use  the  form  man's, — the  man's  coat.     When  we  use  a  pronoun  for 
the  doer  of  an  action,  he  is  the  proper  form ;   if  we  speak  of  the 
receiver  or  sufferer  of  an  action,  we  use  the  form  him.     So  when  we 
speak  of  the  action  of  sleeping  as  being  done  to-day,  or  habitually, 
we  say  that  "  the  girl  sleeps;"  when  we  speak  of  it  as  done  yesterday, 
or  in  some  past  time,  we  say  "she  slept.1' 

(b)  These  forms  are  determined  by  the  usage  of  the  language.    The 
principles  which  regulate  their  use  are  contained  in  the  Laws  of 
Syntax.     Inflection  enumerates  and  explains  all  the  possible  forms  of 
each  part  of  speech ;  /Syntax  directs  which  form  it  is  proper  to  use  in 
each  particular  case. 

(c)  Syntax  requires  the  agreement   of  different   parts   of  speech 
in  expressing   certain   relations.     Thus  we  say  "the  boy  swims/" 
but  if  we  speak  of  the  two  boys,  we  change  the  verb  also,  and  say 
"the  two  boys  swim."     We  call  a  female  lion  a  lioness,  and  for  the 
male  we  use  the  pronoun  he,  for  the  female  the  pronoun  she. 

93.  These  changes  on  words,  or  inflections,  generally  consist 
of  an  addition  at  the  end ;  as,  lion-ess,  swim-s,  boy-'s,  boy-s. 

(a)  They  are  sometimes,  however,  made  within  the  word  itself,  and 
without  making  an  addition ;  as,  man,  men,  rise,  rose. 

(b)  Sometimes  a  change  in  the  termination  leads  to  a  change  also 
within  the  word ;  as,  sleep,  slept. 

(c)  Sometimes  the  change  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  word ; 
as,  7ie-goat,  she-go&t. 

LITERAL  CHANGES. 

94.  The  addition  made  to  a  word  frequently  affects,  and  is  in 
turn  affected  by,  the  sound  with  which  the  word  originally  ends. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  at  this  stage  to  note  the  following  facts. 

(a)  Only  those  peculiarities  of  the  letters  are  here  noticed  which  are 
connected  with  Inflection.  A  complete  scheme  of  the  alphabet  is 
given  in  Part  IV. 
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95.  The  Vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  w,  and  w  and  y  when  they  do 
not  begin  a  word  or  syllable.      The  other  letters  are  called 
Consonants. 

(a)  The  sound  of  c  and  g  is  either  soft,  as  in  face,  age;  or  hard,  as 
in  case,  game. 

(&)  The  sound  of  8  is  either  sharp,  as  in  case;  m  flat  (=  z)  as  in 
raise. 

96.  A  single  vowel  sound,  with  or  without  consonants,  is 
called  a  syllable ;  as,  /,  man,  man-li-ness. 

1.  A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  one  syllable ;  as,  man. 
'2.  A  Dis-syllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables;  as,  man-ly. 

3.  A  Tri-syllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables;  as,  man-li-ness. 

4.  A  Poly-syllable  is  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables ;  as, 
un- man-li-ness. 

97.  A  syllable  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  is  called  a  suffix 
or  affix ;  as,  man-Zy. 

A  syllable  added  to  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  called  a  prefix ; 
as,  un-manly. 

98.  Final  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  is  changed  into  i  before 
all  inflectional  suffixes  except  -ing  and  's  ;  as,  fly,  flies ;  happy, 
happ  ier  ;  but  fly- ing,  fly's. 

99.  An /sound  at  the  end  of  a  noun  is  generally  softened  into 
v  before  s  flat ;  as,  loaf,  loaves  ;  knife,  knives. 

(a)  This  change  is  made  for  the  sake  of  euphony  (Greek  eu,  well ; 
phone,  sound),  and  therefore  it  need  not  be  made  when  the  sound, 
without  the  change,  can  be  easily  uttered,  and  does  not  offend  the  ear ; 
as,  muff,  muffs. 

100.  A  final   consonant  is  usually  doubled  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel;  as,  stir,  stir-red ;  begin,  legin-ning : 

But  not, 

1.  When  the  last  syllable  is  unaccented;  as,  cover-ed. 

2.  When  the  last  syllable  is  long  ;  as,  explain-ed. 

101.  Final   e  (not   sounded)    is    dropped   before   -ing ;    as, 
change,  chang-ing : 
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But  not, 

1.  When  it  is  preceded  by  e,  «,  o,  or  y  ;  as,  see-ing,  hie-ing, 

hoe-ing,  dye-ing. 

2.  In  singe-ing  ;  to  distinguish  it  from  singing. 

102.  The  Parts  of  Speech  that  admit  of  Inflection  are,—  1.  The 
Noun;  2.  The  Pronoun;  3.   The  Verb  ;   4.  The  Adjective;   5. 
The  Adverb. 

1.  The  Noun. 

103.  Nouns  are  inflected  to  express  differences  of  Number, 
of  Gender,  and  of  Case. 

I.  NUMBER. 

104.  There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 
A  Noun  is  Singular  when  it  names  one  thing  ;  as,  boy,  man. 
A  Noun  is  Plural  when  it  names  more  things  than  one  of  the 

same  kind;  as,  boys,  men. 

105.  The  Plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  the  sound  of  s 
to  the  Singular  ;  as,  boy,  boy-s. 

(a)  The  s  has  its  sharp  sound  after  p,f,  k,  ch  (hard),  t,  th  (in  thin]  ; 


as,  ships,  muffs,  books,  lochs,  rats,  cloths. 
6   Th 


(6)  The  s  has  its  flat  or  z  sound  after  &,  v,  d,  g  (hard),  I,  m,  n,  r,  th 
(as  in  thine],  and  the  vowels;  as,  cubs,  groves,  maids,  dogs,  bells,  rams, 
cans,  fathers,  mouths,  laws,  grottos. 

1.  The  plural-ending  forms  a  distinct  syllable  (-es)  after  an  s 
sound  (s,  z,  sh,  ch,  x)  or  g  soft;  as,  glass-es,  priz-es,  bush-es, 
church-es,fox-es,  sag-es.     In  all  other  cases,  the  s  sound  amalga- 
mates with  that  of  the  preceding  letter. 

(a)  A  certain  class  of  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  formed  their  plural  in  -as. 
which  in  later  English  became  -es,  and  ultimately  -s.  This  form  of 
the  plural-ending  was  probahly  preferred  because  of  its  similarity  to 
the  Norman-French  plural-ending,  s.  The  -es  is  only  retained  now 
as  a  euphonic  device  for  separating  two  sounds  that  could  not  be 
combined. 

2.  The  suffix  -es  is  added  in  spelling  without  being  sounded 
as  a  distinct  syllable,  after  some  words  ending  in  o  preceded  by 
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a  consonant,  as,  cargo-es,  negro-es  ;  but  motlos,  cantos,  grottos, 
and  some  others  take  s  only. 

3.  For  nouns  in  y  and/,  see  §§  98,  99. 

106.  The  following  are  Exceptional  Plurals  :  — 

1.  Some  Nouns  of  Saxon  origin  add  the  suffix  -en  ;   as,  ox, 
ox-en;  brother,  brethr-en  ;  child,  cliildr-  en  ;  cow,  kine  (==  ky-en). 

(a]  In  brethren,  the  root  vowel  of  the  singular  (o)  is  modified  by  the 
addition  of  the  suffix  -en,  which  was  a  common   plural-ending  in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

(b)  Children  ^r:  child-er-en,  is  a  double  plural,  -er  being  one  plural- 
ending  (as  in  old  English  chUder),  and  -en  another  added  to  it.     It  has 
been  conjectured,    however,   that   the  -er  in  child(e}ren,   lamb(e}ren, 
ey(e)ren,  is  merely  a  diminutive  suffix. 

2.  Some  Nouns  of  Saxon  origin  modify  the  root  vowel  ;   as, 
man,  men  ;  foot,  feet  ;  goose,  geese. 

(a]  Probably  this  modification  of  the  vowel  was  caused  by  the 
addition  of  a  plural  suffix  which  is  now  lost.  Thus,  in  old  English, 
we  have  brether  as  the  plural  of  brother,  and  in  Scotch  we  have  kye 
as  the  plural  of  cow. 

(&)  In  woman,  women,  the  modified  a  modifies  the  preceding  o  with- 
out changing  the  spelling,  though  in  old  English  it  was  spelt  wymen. 

3.  Most  foreign  Nouns  retain  their  foreign  plurals;  as,  radius, 
radii  ;  phenomenon,  phenomena. 

(a)  The  termination  -us  is  generally  changed  into  -i;  as,  radi-us, 
radi-i;  but  genus,  genera;  hiatus,  hiatus. 

(b)  The  terminations  -urn  (Latin),  and  -on  (Greek)  are  changed  into 
-a;  as,  datum,  data;  phenomenon,  phenomena. 

(c)  The  termination  a  is  changed  into  -ce;  as,  formula,  formulce. 

(d)  The  termination  -is  is  changed  into  -es  ;  and  the  termination  -cs 
is  retained;  as,  ellipsis,  ellipses;  species,  species. 

(e)  The  terminations  -ix  and  -ex,  are  changed  into  -ices;  as,  ap- 
pendix, appendices;  apex,  apices. 

(/)  The  following  are  from  French,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  :  — 


Sing.  Plur. 

Beau        .     beaux  (Fr.) 


Madame  .     mesdames  (Fr.) 
i  (It.) 


Sing.  Plur. 

Conversazione  conversazioni  (It.) 

Dilletante     .  dilletanti  (It.) 

Virtuoso        .  virtuosi  (It.) 

Cherub     .     .  cherubim  (Heb.) 

Seraph      .     .  seraphim  (Heb.) 
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(<7)  The  present  tendency  of  the  language  is  to  adopt  these  words 
and  give  them  English  plurals;  as,  memorandums,  formulas,  seraphs, 
cherubs. 

107.  Names  of  individuals  and  singular  terms  (as  names  of 
materials  and  abstract  qualities)  have  no  plural ;    as,  Henry  ; 
gold;  vice. 

(a)  When  these  nouns  are  used  as  class-names,  they  take  a  regular 
plural:   as,  the  eight  Henries;   some  golds  (i.e.,  kinds  of  gold);  all 
the  vices. 

(b)  Some  class-names,  when  used  collectively,  or  as  singular  terms, 
have  no  plural ;  as,  foot  (infantry),  horse  (cavalry),  powder  (for  guns), 
light  (illumination). 

Exercise  32. 

Give  the  PLURAL  of  the  following  Nouns, 

1.  Pen;  desk;  book;  knife;  fox;  ox;  foot;  foot-man. 

2.  Candle;  map;  cage;  calf;  class;  hat;  sky:  toy. 

3.  Cargo;  church;  monarch;  muff;  tyro;  focus;  basis. 

4.  Stoiy ;  dictum  ;  beau  ;  potato  ;  cherub  ;  log ;  nebula. 

5.  Chimney  ;  automaton  ;  virtuoso  ;  genus  ;  minster ;  axis. 

6.  Criterion  ;  child ;  woman  ;  cognoscente  ;  nuncio ;  staff. 

108.  The  following  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted: — 

1.  Nouns  used  only  in  the  Plural : — 

Aborigines  Entrails  Scissors 

Annals  Hustings  Shears 

Antipodes  Lees  Summons 

Archives  Matins  Thanks 

Banns  Measles  Tidings 

Bellows  News  Tongs 

Billiards  Nuptials  Trousers 

Breeches  Oats  Vespers 

Calends  Obsequies  Victuals 

Credentials  Odds  Vitals 

Dregs  Pincers 

(a)  Alms  ((Klmesse)  and  riches  (richesse)  are  singular. 

(b)  Politics,  ethics,  mathematics)  etc.,  are  plural,  but  are  sometimes 
Used  as  singular. 
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2.  Nouns  the  same  in  both  Numbers : — 

Deer  Salmon  Cannon 

Grouse  Sheep  Perch 

Fish  Swine  Pike 

Trout  Heathen 

(a)  Some  of  these  words  have  also  regular  plurals,  with  a  distributive 
meaning;  as,  fishes,  cannons,  pikes. 

3.  Nouns  with  two  Plurals,  differing  in  meaning ; — 

Sing.  1st  Plural  3d  Plural 

Penny  .  pennies  (a  number)       .  .  pence  (a  sum) 

Pea       .  peas  (a  number)            .  .  pease  (a  quantity) 

Brother  brothers  (by  blood)       .  .  brethren*  (of  a  community) 

Die       .  dies  (for  stamping)        .  .  dice  (for  gaming) 

Cloth    .  cloths  (pieces  or  kindsof  cloth)  clothes  (garments) 

Genius  geniuses  (men  of  talent)  .  genii  (spirits) 

Index  .  indexes  (to  a  book)       .  .  indices  (in  Algebra) 

4.  Nouns  with  a  different  meaning  in  the  Plural : — 


Compass     .     compasses 
Corn  .     corns 

Iron  .    irons 


Salt      .       .     salts 
Domino      .     dominoes 
Good   .       .     goods 


5.  Nouns  with  two  meanings  in  the  Plural : — 

Sing.                         1st  Plural  ^   2d  Plural 

Pain      .  .  pains  (sufferings)         .  .  pains  (trouble) 

Custom  .  customs  (habits)           .  .  customs  (revenue  duties) 

letter     .  .  letters  (of  the  alphabet)  .  letters  (literature) 

Exercise  33. 

Answer  the,  following  questions. 

1.  Give  the  two  plurals  of  die,  with  the  meaning  of  each;   also  of 
brother,  cloth,  and  penny. 

2.  Mention  other  three  nouns  that  have  two  plurals,  differing  in  meaning. 

3.  Give  three  nouns  used  only  in  the  plural,  and  signifying  a  pair 
of  things. 

4.  What  is  peculiar  in  alms,  politics,  salts,  &ndi  pains. 

5.  How  many  meanings  has  the  word  letter  in  the  singular?     How 
many  in  the  plural? 

6.  Mention  six  nouns  that  have  the  same  form  in  both  numbers. 


INFLECTION. 


II.  GENDER. 

109.  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex.     There  are  two  sexes, 
belonging  to  things  with  animal  life, — the  male  and  the  female. 

(a)  The  word  gender  properly  signifies  kind  or  class  (Lat.,  genus}. 

110.  There  are  four  Genders,  or  classes,  of  Nouns,  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  things  named  : — 

1.  Masculine  Gender,  comprising  names  of  males;  as,  man. 

2.  Feminine  Gender,  comprising  names  of  females ;  as,  woman. 

3.  Neuter  or  Neither   Gender,   comprising  names  of  things 
that  are  neither  male  nor  female ;  as,  table. 

4.  Common  or  Either  Gender,  comprising  names  applicable 
either  to  male  or  to  female  things;  as,  parent  (=  father  or 
mother). 

(a)  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  these  nouns  are  either  gender 
in  the  singular  (i.e.,  at  one  time  masculine,  at  another,  feminine): 
and  may  be  both  genders  in  the  plural  (i.e.,  at  the  same  time  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  e.g.,  children  =  sons  and  daughters). 

111.  There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  female  from 
the  male  sex  : — 

1.  By  a  different  word: — 


Mas. 
Bachelor 
Boar    . 
Boy     . 
Brother 
Buck   . 
Bull     . 
Cock    . 
Colt     . 
DOJT 

Fern. 
spinster 
sow 
girl 
sister 
doe 
cow 
hen 
filly 
bitch 

Mas. 
Hart    .     . 

Stallion    . 
Husband  . 
King    .     . 
Man     .     . 
Monk  .     . 
Nephew    . 
Rain    .     . 
Sir  .     .     . 

fern. 
,     .     roe 
.     .     mare 
.     .     wife 
.     .     queen 
woman 
.     .     nun 
.     .     niece 
.     .     ewe 
madam 

U\Jfo        •               • 

Drake 
Earl     . 
Father 
Gentleman    . 

duck 
countess 
mother 
lady 

Son      .     . 
Stag     .     . 
Steer    .     . 
Uncle  .     . 

.     .     daughter 
.     .     hind 
.     .     heifer 
.     .    aunt 

(a)  Note,  that  spin-ster,  count-c«?,  have  feminine  suffixes. 
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These  distinctive  forms  are  retained  in  compound  words ;  as, 


Mas.                         Fern.                               Mas. 

Fern. 

Grand-father  .     .     grand-mother                     Pea-cock  . 
Gaffer  (grand-pere)  gammer  (grand-mdre)        Mer-man  . 
Step-son     .     .     .     step-  daughter                    Land-  lord 

.    pea-hen 
.     mer-maid 
.    land-lady 

2.  By  a  Prefix  for  each  sex  :  — 

Mas.                       Fern.                        Mas. 

Fern. 

He-goat  .     .     .     she-goat 

Man-servant 

maid-  servant 

Cock-  sparrow    .     hen-sparrow            Man-kind     .     . 

woman-kind 

3.  Ey  &  Suffix.— 

(a)  For  the  Female. 

Mas.                       Fern.                        Mas. 

Fern. 

Author     .    .     .     author-ess 

Mayor      .     .     . 

mayor-ess 

Baron       .     .     .     baron-  ess 

Patron      .     .     . 

patron-ess 

Count  ....     count-ess 

Peer    .... 

peer-ess 

Dauphin  .     .     .     dauphin-ess              Poet    .... 

poet-ess 

Deacon    .     .     .     deacon-ess               Priest       .     .     . 

priest-ess 

Giant  ....     giant-ess 

Prince      .     .     . 

princ-ess 

Heir    ....     heir-  ess 

Prior   .... 

prior-ess 

Host    ....     host-ess 

Prophet    .     .     . 

prophet-ess 

Jew     ....    jew-ess 

Shepherd      .     . 

shepherd-ess 

Lion    ....     lion-  ess 

Viscount       .     . 

viscount-ess 

Abbot      .    .    .     abb-ess                   Lord    .... 

lad-y 

Actor       .     .     .     actr-ess 

Marquis  .     .     . 

marchion-ess 

Arbiter    .     .     .     arbitr-ess 

Master     .     .     . 

mistr-ess 

Duke  ....     duch-ess 

Negro      .     .     . 

negr-ess 

Elector     .     .     .     electr-ess 

Ogre    .... 

ogr-ess 

Fox     ....     vix-en 

Votary     .     .     . 

votr-ess 

Lad     ....     la-ss 

Victor      .     .     . 

victr-ess 

(6)  For  the  Male. 

Mas.                   Fern.                \        Mas. 

Fern. 

Bride-  groom     .     bride                        Widow-er     .     . 

widow 

Gand-er  .     .     .     goose                        Wiz-ard  .     .     . 

witch 

(c)  For  each  Sex. 

Mas.                       Fern. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

Adulter-er    .     .     adulter-ess 

Murder-er    .     . 

murder-ess 

Cater-er   .     .     .     eater-ess 

Sing-er     .     .     . 

song-ster 

Emper-or      .     .     empr-ess 

Spin-ner  .     .     , 

spin-ster 

Govem-or     .     .     govern-ess 

Sorcer-er  .     .     . 

sorcer-ess 
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(a)  The  nsual  masculine  suffix  is  -er,  which  originally  meant  man. 
The  usual  feminine  suffix  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  -estre,  in  later  English 
-ster,  as  in  song-ster;  and  in  proper  names,  as  Brew-ster,  Bag-ster,  or 
Baxter.  The  ordinary  feminine  suffix  -ess  is  derived,  through  Norman- 
French,  from  the  Latin  -ix.  In  seam-str-ess,  and  song-str-ess,  the  two 
suffixes  are  combined :  they  are  therefore  double  feminines. 

112.  Some  nouns  of  foreign  origin  retain  their  original  dis- 
tinctions of  gender ;  as, 


Mas.  Fern. 

Administrator  .  administratrix 

Executor.     .    .  executrix 

Heritor    .     .     .  heritrix 

Beau    ....  belle 

Czar     ....  czarina 

Don  .  donna 


Mas.  Fern. 

Hero    ....  heroine 

Landgrave  .  .  landgravine 

Margrave  .  .  margravine 

Infante     .  .  .  infanta 

Signore    .  .  .  signora 

Sultan  ,  sultana 


113.    When  an  inanimate  object  is  represented  as  a  living 
person,  and  has  sex  ascribed  to  it,  it  is  said  to  be  personified. 

Exercise  34, 

Tell  the  GENDER  of  the  following  Words. 

1.  Cow ;  tiger ;  ewe  ;  testatrix ;  director ;  moor-hen. 

2.  Hind ;  earl ;  sultan  ;  widower ;  czar ;  women-kind. 

3.  Children  ;  fowl ;  queen  ;  hunter ;  editress ;  witch. 

4.  Lamb ;  steer ;  chair ;  monarch  ;  gammer ;  caterer. 

5.  Donna ;  hart ;  ship  ;  vixen ;  gander ;  ink-bottle. 

6.  Belle ;  colt ;  James  ;  horses  ;  drake  ;  regiment. 

Exercise  35. 

Answer  the  following  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  Gender? 

2.  How  many  sexes  are   there?      How  many   Genders  in    English 
Grammar  ? 

3.  How  many  ways  are  there  of  distinguishing  sex  ? 

4.  What  difference  in  gender  may  be  observed  between  parent,  and 
parents  ? 

5.  What  is  peculiar  in  seamstress  and  songstress  ? 

6.  What  is  the  most  common  termination  for  the  feminine  ? 

7.  Mention  four  nouns  which  have  formed  the  masculine  from  the 
feminine. 

8.  Mention  four  foreign  terminations  for  the  feminine. 
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III.  CASE. 

114.  Case  is  the  form  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  assumes  to 
mark  its  relation  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 

(a)  Case  (Lat.,  casus,  a  falling)  properly  signifies  the  dependence  of 
the  noun  upon  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.  The  old  gi-ammarians, 
also,  indicated  the  succession  of  the  cases  by  the  successive  positions 
of  a  line  falling  gradually  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
position.  Hence,  too,  the  enumeration  of  the  cases  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun  is  called  Declension  (Lat.,  de,  down ;  clino,  I  bend). 

115.  There  are  three  cases  in  English,  the  Nominative,  the 
Possessive,  and  the  Objective. 

The  Nominative,  or  naming  case,  marks  the  subject  proper,  or 

the  thing   (without  its  attributes)  about  which  an  assertion  is 

made  ;  as,  the  girl  sings ;  she  reads.    [Syntax:  Rules  I,  XVI.,  XVII. 

The  Possessive,  or  Genitive,  marks  the  owner  of  a  thing,  or 

the  source  whence  something  proceeds;    as,  John's  house,  the 

suris  heat.     This  relation  is  also  expressed  by  the  preposition  of; 

as,  the  house  of John  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun.  [Syntax:  Rule  IV. 

The  Objective  marks  the  object  or  receiver  of  an  action ;    as, 

the  horse  kicked  the  boy.  [Syntax:  Rules  VII.,  VIII.,  XV. 

(a)  To  these   may  be  added  the   Dative  case,  originally  denoting 

locality,  to  mark  that  to  which  something  is  given  or  done ;  as,  he  sent 

his  sister  a  letter,  that  is,  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  sister.     There  were 

separate  endings  -for  the  dative  in  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  and  pronouns. 

In  nouns,  it  has  been  altogether  lost ;  in  some  pronouns  it  is  retained ; 

as,  him,  them,  whom;  but  these  forms  are  now  used  as  objectives  (see 

§  173).  [Syntax:  Rules  X.,  XIV. 

116.  In  nouns,  the  Nominative  and  Objective  cases  are  alike. 
The  Possessive  is  the  only  case  marked  by  inflection. 

117.  The  Possessive  Case,  singular  and  plural,  is  formed  by 
adding  's  to  the  Nominative ;  as,  boy,  boy's ;  man,  man's  ;  men, 
men's.     When  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  '  (apostrophe)  only  is 
added;  as,  boys,  boys'. 

(a)  A  common  termination  of  the  possessive,  or  genitive  case,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  -es.  The  apostrophe  (Gr.,  apo,  off,  strepho,  I  turn) 
marks  the  elision  of  the  e;  and  in  the  plural  the  apostrophe  only  is 
added,  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  the  two  sibilants, — the  s  of  the  plural, 
and  the  s  of  the  possessive. 
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(5)  When  the  singular  ends  in  an  s  sound,  and  is  a  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable,  the  apostrophe  only  is  added ;  as,  for  conscience' 
sake.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  following  word  begins 
with  s. 

(c)  In  accidental  or  proper  names,  the  's  is  added  after  s  when  the 
vowel  before  it  is  not  sounded;  as,  James's;  but  not  when  the  vowel 
before  the  s  is  sounded ;  as,  Moses1. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  animals  and  things  without  life,  the  form  of  the 
possessive  with  o/is  preferred ;  as,  the  top  of  the  house,  rather  than  the 
house's  top. 


118.  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 


Sing.  Plur. 

N'im.  .     .     Boy     .  Boys 

Poss.    .     .     Boy's  .  Boys' 

Obj.     .     .     Boy     .  Boys 


Sing.  Plur. 

Lady  .  Ladies 

Lady's  .  Ladies' 

Lady  .  Ladies 


Sing.  Plvr. 

Man     .  Men 

Man's  .  Men's 

Man  Men 


Exercise  36. 

Give  the  POSSESSIVE,  Singular  and  Plural,  of  the  following  Nouns. 

1 .  Child ;  prince ;  woman ;  king ;  servant ;  tutor. 

2.  Footman;  righteousness;  father;  Henry;  duke;  dog. 

3.  Charles;  mother;  queen;  girl;  pen;  gardener. 

4.  Sow;  horse;  Socrates;  bride;  author;  poetess. 

5.  Aristides;  mason;  house;  cat;  waiter;  mercy. 

6.  Princess;  artist;  ox;  thief;  goose;  Thomas. 

Exercise  37. 

Express  the  Genitive  by  the  POSSESSIVE  Case. 

1.  The  shade  of  the  holly.  2.  The  work  of  the  men.  3.  The  dresses  of 
the  ladies.  4.  The  flag  of  the  man-of-war.  5.  A  coat  of  a  boy.  6.  The 
son  of  a  prince.  7.  The  son  of  the  princess.  8.  A  servant  of  the  king. 
9.  The  servant  of  a  queen.  10.  For  the  sake  of  goodness.  11.  Toys  of 
boys.  12.  The  mother  of  Moses. 

2.  The  Pronoun. 

119.  Pronouns,  like  Nouns,  are  inflected  to  express  differences 
of  Number,  of  Gender,  and  of  Case. 
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I.  NUMBER. 

120.  The  Personal  and  the   Demonstrative   Pronouns  have 
different  words  for  the  plural ;  as,  7,  we ;  thou,  ye  or  you ;  he, 
she,  it, — they.     The  Relative  Pronouns  have  the  same  form  for 
both  numbers ;  as,  the  man  who ;  the  men  who.     The  Demon- 
strative (§  37)  this,  has  the  plural  these  ;  that,  has  the  plural  those. 

121.  The   suffix  -self  in   Compound   Pronouns,   makes  the 
plural  -selves. 

II.  GENDER. 

122.  The  Demonstrative  is  the  only  pronoun  that  has  dis- 
tinctive forms  for   gender,   he  for  the  masculine,   she   for   the 
feminine,  it  for  the  neuter.      In  the  plural,  they  represents  all 
genders. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  either  gender  in  the  singular,  and 
either  or  both  genders  in  the  plural. 

The  Relative  who  is  either  gender  in  the  singular,  and  either 
or  both  in  the  plural. 

The  Relative  which  is  generally  neuter  in  both  numbers ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  -either,  especially  in  the  English  Bible ;  as,  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

The  Relative  that  is  all  genders  in  both  numbers. 

III.  CASE. 

123.  The  Pronouns  retain  the  distinctive  termination  for  the 
dative  case,  in  such  forms  as  hi-m,  the-m,  who-m.     These  forms 
are  now  used  as  Objectives.     The  Pronouns  also  retain  true 
genitive  endings  in  the  -ne  of  mine,  thine ;   the  -r  of  our,  your, 
her,  their  ;  the  -s  of  ours,  yours,  his,  hers,  its,  theirs,  whose. 

124.  Most  of  the  Pronouns  have  two  forms  of  the  genitive ; 
as,  my,  mine;   our,  ours;   thy,  thine;  your,  yours;   her,  hers; 
their,  theirs.     The  former  of  each  pair  is  used  attributively,  or 
when  the  noun  qualified  follows  it ;  the  latter,  is  used  predica- 
tively,  or  when  the  noun  is  omitted ;  as,  T^his  is  my  house,  this 
house  is  mine  ;  that  is  their  boat,  that  boat  is  theirs. 

125.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  inflected : — 
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1st  Person,  Mas.  or  Fern.  2d  Person,  Mas.  or  Fern. 

Singular.  Plural.  Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.    .     I      ....     We  ....  Thou    .     .     .     Ye  or  you 

Pass.     .     My  or  mine  .     Our  or  ours   .  Thy  or  thine .     Your  or  yours 

Obj.     .    Me.     ...    Us    ....  Thee     .     .     .    You 

126.  The  Demonstrative   Pronouns   (3d   Person)   are   thus 
inflected : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Mas.        Fern.  Neut.          All  Genders. 

Nom.     ...    He    .     She  ...     It    .     .     They 
Poss.     .     .     .    His   .     Her  or  hers    Its .     .    Their  or  theirs 
Obj.      .    .     .    Him .     Her      .     .     It    .     .     Them 
The  Indefinite  Pronoun  One  is  declined  like  a  Noun. 

127.  The  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  thus 
inflected : — 

Singular  and  Plural. 

Mas.  Fern.  Neut. 

Nom Who  .....  Which 

Poss Whose    ....  (Whose) 

Obj Whom    ,    .    .    .  Which 

(a)  That,  what,  as,  and  but,  are  not  inflected. 

(b)  Whose  was  originally  an  interrogative  form,  and  of  all  genders. 
It  is  now  rarely  used  as  a  neuter,  except  in  poetry,  and  then  the 
objects  are  generally  personified.     The  form  of  which  is  in  most  cases 
preferable. 

Exercise  38. 
Tell  the  KIND,  NUMBER,  GENDER,  and  CASE  of  each  PRONOUN. 

1.  She;  whose;  them;  its;  our;  me. 

2.  Their;  us;  he;  hers;  thy;  I. 

3.  Me ;  whom  ;  mine ;  yours  ;  thou ;  who. 

4.  They  ;  thee  ;  my ;  him  ;  ye  ;  which. 

5.  Ours ;  thine ;  your ;  that ;  her ;  theirs. 

6.  We  ;  you  ;  his  ;  it ;  what ;  her. 

7.  Her  father  gave  her  a  book. 

8.  The  flower  that  you  brought  me  is  dead. 

9.  Whom  call  we  gay  ? 

E 
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10.  Ye  shall  not  touch  it. 

11.  These  are  our  horses  ;  those  are  theirs. 

12.  My  brother  gave  me  that  book  a  year  ago. 

3.  The  Verb. 

128.  Verbs  are  inflected  to  express  relations  of  Person,  Num- 
ber, Tense,  Mood,  and  Voice. 

I.  PERSON. 

129.  There  are  three  persons  (see  §  31),  the  first,  the  second, 
and  the  third,  according  as  the  subject  of  the  Verb  is  the  speaker, 
the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

The  suffix  for  the  second  person  (singular)  is  -est  (A.  S.  -ast, 
-st,  and  -t] ;  as,  writ-est,  wrot-est. 

The  suffixes  for  the  third  person  (used  only  in  one  tense)  are 
-es  and  -eth  (A.  S.,  -ath,  -th) ;  as,  writ-es,  writ-eth. 

[Syntax:  Rules  II.,  III.,  XXVL,  XXVII.,  XXVIII. 

(a)  As  the  person-endings  are  so  few  in  English,  the  person  of  the 
verb  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  subjects. 

(&)  The  suffixes 'for  person  are  supposed  originally  to  have  been 
forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  /  and  thou,  and  the  demonstrative  that. 

II.  NUMBER. 

130.  A  verb  is  singular  when  its  subject  is  singular ;  plural 
when  its  subject  is  plural ;  as,  he  wrote,  the  men  wrote. 

[Syntax:  Rules  II.,  III.,  XXIV.,  XXV. 

131.  Example  of  forms  for  Person  and  Number : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  Person,      .    .     I  write We  write 

2d        »  .    .     Thou  writ -est    ....  Ye  or  you  write 

3d       »          .     .    He  writ-es  or  writ-eZ/i     .  They  write 

Exercise  39. 

Give  the  three  PERSONS,  in  both  NUMBERS. 

1.  Live.        2.  Come.        3.  Lie.        4.  Lay.        5.  Drive.        6.  Read. 
7.  Love.       8.  Cry.  9.  Run.     10.  Rise.      11.  See  12.  Mend. 
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III.  TENSE. 

132.  Tense  (Latin,  tempus,  time)  expresses  the  time  when  an 
action  takes  place,  with  reference  to  the  time  when  it  is  spoken 
of;  as,  I  write  (now),  I  wrote  (yesterday) ;  the  king  is  dead ; 
he  told  me  yesterday  that  the  king  was  dead. 

133.  There  are  three  divisions  of  time,— the  present,  the  past, 
and  the  future :  there  are  therefore  three,  and  only  three,  tenses 
—the  Present  Tense,  the  Past  Tense,  and  the  Future  Tense. 

134.  The  Present  Tense  is  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  and 
expresses  what  is,  or  is  doing,  when  the  statement  is  made ;  as, 
I  write,  I  speak,  I  move. 

135.  The  Past  Tense  is  formed  from  the  present,  and  expresses 
what  was,  or  was  done,  before  the  statement  is  made ;  as,  I  write, 
I  wrote ;  I  speak,  I  spoke  ;  I  move,  I  moved. 

136.  Verbs  which  form  their  past  tense  by  a  modification  of 
the   root- vowel,   are    called   Strong    Verbs  ;   as,   wnte,   wrote  ; 
speak,  spoke.     Verbs  which  form  their  past  tense  by  adding  -ed 
or  -d  to  the  present,  are  called  Weak  Verbs;  as,  mend,  mend-ed; 
live,  lived.     Verbs  which  employ  a  different  word  for  the  past 
tense  are  called  Irregular  Verbs ;  as,  go,  went;  am,  was. 

(a)  The  various  modes  of  forming  the  past  tense  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  under  Conjugation  (§  169). 

137.  The  Future  Tense  in  English  is  not  formed  by  inflection, 
but  by  the  use  of  the  verbs  shall  and  will  along  with  the  simple 
verb.     It  expresses  what  is  to  be,  or  is  to  be  done  after  the 
statement  is  made  ;  as,  I  shall  write,  He  will  speak.     Shall  and 
will  are  called  Auxiliary  (or  helping)  Verbs. 

138.  Inflection  of  Shall  and  Will.— 


Singular. 

1st  Person,      I  shall     .     .     I  will 
2d        »      .     Thou  shalt  .    Thou  wilt 


Plural 

We  shall  .  .  We  will 
You  shall  .  .  You  will 
They  shall  .  They  will 


Zd       >•      .    He  shall.     .    He  will 

(a)  To  express  simple  futurity,  that  which  is  to  be,  shall  is  used  in 
the  first  person,  and  will  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 
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(6)  Shall  implies  obligation  or  duty.  Its  old  meaning  was  to  "  owe," 
still  retained  in  the  past  tense,  I  should  =  I  ought.  Will  implies 
wish  or  pleasure, — the  exercise  of  will. 

(c)  The  correct  use  of  these  auxiliaries  depends  fundamentally  upon 
the  following  principle  : — 

WILL  expresses  the  will  or  pleasure  of  its  SUBJECT  ; 
SHALL  implies  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  SPEAKER. 
Usage,  however,  has  modified  the  application  of  this  principle  as 
follows  :— 

1.  In  the  first  person, — where  the  subject  is  also  the  speaker, — will 
is  used  to  express  determination  ;  shall,  to  express  simple  futurity. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  the  speaker  asserts  his  will 
when  he  uses  shall ;  waives  his  will  when  he  uses  will;  thus,  You 
(or  he)  shall  =  it  is  my  will  that  you  (or  he)  shall :  You  (or  he)  will, 
leaves  it  to  your  (or  his)  will ;  or  simply  indicates  futurity. 

3.  Shall  is  also  used  when  the  event  is  beyond  the  control  both  of 
subject  and  of  speaker ;  as, 

"  Banquo.  You  shall  be  king. 
Macbeth.  Your  children  shall  be  kings." 

4.  In  questions,  the  exercise  of  will  belongs  to  the  person  addressed ; 
therefore  will  in  this  case  can  be  used  properly  in  the  second  person 
only ;   thus,  Shall  I  (he)  ?  =  Is  it  your  will  that  I  (he)  shall?    Will 
you  ?  =  Is  it  your  will  ? 

5.  When  the  opinion  merely  of  the  person  addressed  is  asked,  will 
may  be  used  in  the  first  and  third  persons,  and  shall  in  the  second ; 
thus,  Which  will  I  (he)  choose  ?  =  Which  do  you  think  I  intend  (he 
intends)  to  choose  ?  Shall  you  be  elected  ?  =  Do  you  think  that  you 
shall  be  elected  ? 

(d)  The  same  rules  appl)r  to  should  and  would  in  the  conditional 
mood  (§  151);  but  not  in  the  subjunctive,  where  should  is  the  proper 
auxiliary  of  the  future. 

139,  Paradigm  of  the  Tenses : — 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  Person,    .     .     I  move We  move 

2d       "         .     .     Thou  movest You  move 

3d       »        .    .    He  moves,  or  moveth  .    .  They  move 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  Person,    .     .     I  moved     ......  We  moved 

2d       H         .     .     Thou  movedst     ....  You  moved 

3d       »         .     .     He  moved They  moved 
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Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1st  Person,    .     .    I  shall  move  ....  We  shall  move 

Id        »         .     .     Thou  wilt  move ....  You  will  move 

3d       >'         .    .     He  will  move     ....  They  will  move 

Exercise  40. 

Write  out  the  TENSES  of  the  following  Verbs. 

1.  Divide.     2.  Ride.        3.  Write.     4.  Speak.     5.  Live.        6.  Come. 
7.  Hear.       8.  Drive.      9.  Head.     10.  Copy.     11.  Fly.        12.  Go. 

Exercise  41. 

Give  the  PERSON,  NUMBER,  and  TENSE  of  each  Verb. 

1.  Thou  earnest.  2.  They  will  hear.  3.  He  fell.  4.  The  birds  flew. 
5.  We  shall  follow.  6.  You  run.  7.  The  girl  sings.  8.  I  dwelt. 
9.  They  read.  10.  It  begins.  11.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 
12.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

IV.  MOOD. 

140.  Mood  (Latin,  modus,  mode  or  manner)  refers  to  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  a  statement  is  made,  or  an  action  is 
spoken  about. 

(a)  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  say  that  Mood  has  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  an  action  is  performed.  This  is  to  confound  Mood 
with  the  function  of  an  Adverb  of  manner. 

141.  There  are  six  Moods,  —  1.   The   Indicative ;    2.   The 
Conditional ;   3.  The  Subjunctive ;   4.  The  Imperative ;   5.  The 
Infinitive  ;  6.  The  Attributive  or  Participial. 

142.  I.  The  Indicative  Mood  states  a  fact  directly,  or  asks  a 
question ;  as,  He  writes  ;  Who  spoke  ? 

143.  In  every  conditional  or  hypothetical  sentence  there  are 
two  clauses,  one  to  express  the  condition  on  which  something 
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else  depends,  the  other  to  express  the  conclusion  depending  on 
that  condition  ;  as,  "  If  I  were  asked,  I  should  go."  The  state- 
ment, "  I  should  go,"  is  conditional,  being  dependent  on  the 
subjoined  condition,  u  if  I  were  asked."  Hence  arise  two  moods : 
1.  The  Conditional,  to  express  that  an  action  is  contingent  upon 
some  other  action  ;  2.  The  Subjunctive,  to  express  the  action  on 
which  the  former  is  contingent. 

(a)  These  two  moods  are  often  confounded,  the  names  Conditional  and 
Subjunctive  being  both  applied  to  the  latter.  The  mistake  arises 
from  confounding  what  is  conditional  (i.  e.,  contingent  upon  another) 
with  the  condition  on  which  it  is  contingent.  Hence, — 

144.  II.  The  Conditional  Mood  states  a  fact  conditionally,  or 
in  a  manner  to  show  that  the  action  is  contingent  upon  some- 
thing else  ;  as,  I  should  go  (if  I  were  asked). 

(a)  All  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  used  in  a  conditional  sense ; 
as, 

Present :  If  John  has  failed,  William  is  ruined. 

Past :       If  Charles  wrote  that,  he  ivas  a  traitor. 

Future :    If  the  bill  stands,  we  shall  stand. 

But  the  future  always  implies  more  or  less  uncertainty,  and  is  natu- 
rally preferred  in  making  conditional  statements.  Even  in  the  above 
examples,  in  which  the  present  and  past  are  used,  futurity  is  implied. 
(6)  The  conditional  has  a  past  and  a  future  peculiar  to  itself, 
formed  by  the  auxiliaries,  should  and  would,  had  (=  should  have), 
and  were  (=  should  be) ;  as,  I  should  go,  if  I  were  asked ;  He  would 
go,  if  he  could.  [Syntax :  llule  XXII. 

145,  III.     The    Subjunctive    Mood    states    a    condition   or 
concession  affecting  something  else ;    as,   If  I   were  asked,   I 
should  go. 

(a)  This  mood,  so  called  because  it  is  subjoined  to  and  dependent 
upon  some  other  statement,  is  never  used  but  in  a  subordinate  clause, 
and  is  generally  preceded  by  a  subordinative  conjunction  of  condition 
or  of  concession ;  as,  If  I  were  asked,  I  should  go ;  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  It  is  also  used  after  other  conjunc- 
tions which  imply  futurity  or  uncertainty ;  as,  I  shall  wait  till  he 
call.  The  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  Were  I  asked,  I 
should  go. 

(&)  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  frequently  used  for  the  sub- 
junctive,— unless  when  doubt  or  denial  are  to  be  prominently  implied ; 
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as,  "If  Smith  says  so  (as  you  assure  me  he  does),  it  must  be  true." 
But,  "  If  Smith  say  so,  I  shall  believe  it,"  implies  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Smith  shall  say  so  or  not. 

(c)  The  only  inflection  for  the  subjunctive  in  English  is  in  the  verb 
to  be,  which  makes  its  past  tense,  I  were,  thou  wert,  he  were,  &c.  In 
the  present  tense,  also,  the  form  thou  be-est  is  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
used ;  as,  "  If  thou  beest  he."— Milton.  [Syntax :  Rule  XXI. 

146.  IV.    The  Imperative   Mood  expresses  a  command  or 
desire ;  as,  Write  (thou) ;  Speak  (ye) ;  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

(a)  It  is  usually  said  that  the  Imperative  is  found  only  in  the 
second  person.     This  is  true  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  a  command; 
but  when  it  expresses  a  wish  or  prayer,  it  is  found  in  the  third  per- 
son; as, 

"  Some  holy  angel 

Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come." — Shakespeare. 

That  is,  "  let  or  may  some  holy  angel  fly,"  the  usual  periphrasis  of  the 
third  person  of  the  Imperative.  It  is  found  also  in  the  first  person 
plural,  to  express  a  wish  or  proposal  in  which  the  speaker  includes 
others  along  with  himself;  as, 

"  Retire  we  to  our  chamber." — Shakespeare. 

That  is,  " let  us  retire"  the  usual  periphrasis  for  the  first  person  of 
the  Imperative. 

(b)  In  the  second  person  of  the  present  Imperative,  the  subject  is 
usually  omitted ;  as,  Go ;  Speak. 

147.  V.  The  Infinitive  Mood  simply  names  the  action,  without 
limitation  of  person,  number,  or  tense,  and  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  verbal  noun ;  as,  (to)  write ;  writing. 

(a)  Like  an  ordinary  noun,  the  Infinitive  may  be  the  subject  or  the 
object  of  a  verb ;  as,  To  err  is  human ;  The  child  likes  to  sing. 

(b}  As  a  verb, ^ however,  it  may  be  modified  by  adverbs;  as,  He 
likes  to  sing  quickly;  and  if  transitive,  it  may  be  followed  by  an 
object ;  as,  He  likes  to  sing  ballads. 

(c)  The  Infinitive  is  also  used  as  the  complement  of  incomplete 
verbs;  as,  He  appeared  to  hesitate;  He  was  heard  to  say. 

[Syntax:  Rule  XL,  XIII. 

(d)  The  Infinitive  has  generally  the  preposition  to  before  it  (in 
A.  S.  the  to  Belonged  only  to  the  dative  case  of  the  Infinitive) ;   but 
the  preposition  is  not  used  when  the  Infinitive  is  the  complement  of 
the  verbs,  may,  can,  shall,  will,  dare,  let,  bid,  make,  must,  see,  hear, 
feel,  do,  need,  and  have. 
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148.  Two  forms  of  the  Infinitive  are  called  Gerunds, — (1.) 
writing,  (2.)  to  write ;  as,  (1.)   Writing  is  tiresome.     (2.)  I  go 
there  to  write  my  letters.     Both  these  forms  are  verbal  nouns ; 
the  former  may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb  ;  the 
latter  is  always  a  dative,  and  expresses  purpose,  which  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  first  gerund  after  for  •  as,  for  writing,  =  to  write. 

(a)  The  first  gerund  is  also  compounded  with  the  prefix  a  (from  the 
old  preposition  an,  on] ;  as,  the  house  is  a-building.     The  prefix  a-  is 
frequently  omitted,  and  we  say  "the  house  is  building,"  in  the  sense 
of  "  being  built."     Prefixed  to  a  class-name,  this  gerund  expresses  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied;  as,  a  writing-table, — i.e.,  a  table  for 
writing. 

(b)  The  first  gerund  must  be  distinguished  from  two  other  forms 
in  -ing, — (1.)  the  progressive  participle  (§  150),  which  is  always  an 
adjective;   (2.)  the  cfass-name  in  -ing,  (A.  S.  -ung);  as,  a  building  (a 
house) ;  the  writings  of  the  poets  (their  works).     The  gerund  is  always 
an  abstract  noun. 

(c)  The  dative  gerund  also  must  be  distinguished  from  the  simple 
Infinitive.     The  former  may  be  discovered  by  putting  the  words  "in 
order"  before  to;  as,  They  came  (in  order)  to  scoff.     In  the  English 
Bible,  and  in  old  authors  generally,  it  is  often  preceded  by  for;  as, 
"  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?" 

(d)  The  differences  in  the  origin  of  these  forms  may  be  thus  ex- 
hibited:— 

1.  The  A.  S.  Infin.  claens-ian  gives  us,    1 .  (to)  cleanse  (Infin.) 

"  2.  cleans-ing  (1st  Gerund). 

2.  The  A.  S.  Ger.  (to]  claens-igenne  »  3.  (to)  cleanse  (2d        »       ). 

3.  The  A.  S.  Part,    claens-igende     »  4.  cleansing    (Part.) 

4.  The  A.  S.  Noun,  claens-ung         »  5.  a  cleansing  (Noun). 

149.  VI.  The  Attributive  or  Participial  Mood  attributes  the 
action  to   some  person  or  thing,  and  is  therefore  properly  a 
verbal  adjective ;  as,  The  lion,  frightened  with  the  report,  ran 
off;  The  reigning  sovereign  has  given  her  consent. 

150.  This  Mood  consists  of  the  Participles, — so  called  because 
they  participate  in  the  nature  both  of  the  Verb  and  of  the  Ad- 
jective, as  the  Infinitive  unites  the  function's  of  the  Verb  and 
of  the  Noun. 

There  are  two  Simple  Participles, — 1.  The  Active  Participle, 
ending  in  -ing,  which  represents  an  action  as  in  progress ;  hence 
called  also  the  Incomplete  or  Progressive  Participle;  as,  writing: 
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2.  The  Passive  Participle,  ending  in  weak  verbs  in  -ed,  -d,  or  -£, 
in  strong  verbs  generally  in  -en,  representing  an  action  as  received 
and  completed ;  hence  called  also  the  Complete  Participle. 

(a)  The  Participle  may  be  accompanied  by  an  adverb ;  and  if  the 
verb  be  transitive  it  may  be  followed  by  an  object ;  as,  The  clock, 
solemnly  striking  the  hour,  warned  him  of  his  fate. 

(6)  The  Participles — like  the  Infinitive — express  no  relation  of  time; 
it  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  call  them  Present,  Past,  or  Future. 

151.  Paradigm  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses : — 
The  Verb  To  STRIKE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.         CONDITIONAL  MOOD.       SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.        IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


s.  1. 1  strike 

2.  Thou  strikest 

3.  He  strikes 
j  p.  1.  We  strike 

2.  You  strike 
I     3.  They  strike 


a.  1. 1  struck 

2.  Thou  struckest  

3.  He  struck 
p.  1.  We  struck 

2.  You  struck  

I      3.  They  struck 

a.  1. 1  shall  strike        a.  1. 1  should  strike 


2.  Thou  wilt  strike 

3.  He  will  strike 


2.  Thou  wouldst  strike 

3.  He  would  strike 


s.  1. 1  strike 

2.  Thou  strike 

3.  He  strike 
p.  1.  We  strike 

2.  You  strike 

3.  They  strike 

a.  1. 1  struck 

2.  Thou  struck 

3.  He  struck 
j».l.  We  struck 

2.  You  struck 

3.  They  struck 

s.l.I  should  strike 

2.  Thou  should  strike 

3.  He  should  strike 


s.l.      

2.  Strike  thou 

3.  Strike  he 
p.  1.  Strike  we 

2.  Strike  you 

3.  Strike  they 


s.l. 


2.  Thou  shalt  strike 

3.  He  shall  strike 


j  p.  1.  We  shall  strike  p.  1.  We  should  strike 
2.  You  will  strike        2.  You  would  strike 
I     3.  They  will  strike      3.  They  would  strike 


p.  1.  We  should  strike    p.  1.  We  shall  strike 

2.  You  should  strike       2.  You  shall  strike 

3.  They  should  strike      3.  They  shall  strike 


INFINITIVE  MOOD,    . 

,  To  strike. 

Striking. 

ATTRIBUTIVE  MOOD, 

Dat.,  

.     .    Progressive  Participle, 
Complete  Participle,   . 

.  To  strike. 

.  Striking. 
.  Struck. 

Exercise  42. 

Verbs  for  Practice. 


1.  Smite. 
7.  Think. 


2.  Call. 
8.  Go. 


3.  Love. 
9.  Declare. 


4.  Hear. 
10.  Make. 


5.  Read.       6.  Speak. 
11.  Tarry.     12.  Play. 
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Exercise  43. 

Tell  the  MOOD  of  each  Verb. 

1.  I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land. — Hemans. 

2.  I  hear  a  knocking  at  the  south  entry. — Shakespeare. 

3.  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers. — Shakespeare. 

4.  If  my  standard-bearer  fall, 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine. — Macaulay. 

5.  Where  shall  poverty  reside, 

To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? — Goldsmith. 

6.  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done. — English  Bible. 

7.  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. — 

English  Bible. 

8.  He  made  his  final  sally  forth  upon  the  world,  hoping  all  things,  believ- 

ing all  things,  little  anticipating  the  chequered  ills  in  store  for  him. 
— Irving. 

9.  Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul — 
Were  he  on  earth, — would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me. —  Cowper. 

10.  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 
And  the  star  of  peace  return. — Campbell. 

11.  I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  by  some  means  the  tempter  have 

tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain. — English  Bible. 

12.  Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand. — Scott. 

V.  VOICE. 

152.  Voice  expresses  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  the  verb 
to  the  action  of  the  verb,  as  done  or  received ;  as,  John  strikes  ; 
John  is  struck. 

153.  There  are  two  Voices,  the  Active  V{oice  and  the  Passive 
Voice. 

154.  T.  The  Active  Voice  asserts  the  doing  of  the  action,  and 
has  the  agent  as  its  subject ;  as,  John  strikes  the  horse. 
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155.  II.  The  Passive  Voice  asserts  the  receiving  of  the  action, 
and  has  the  object  of  the  action  as  its  subject ;   as,  The  horse  is 
struck  by  John. 

(«)  Thus  the  object  in  the  active  voice  becomes  the  subject  in  the 
passive  voice.  It  follows  that,  if  there  be  no  object  in  the  active 
voice,  there  can  be  no  passive  voice  :  hence,  only  transitive  verbs  can 
have  a  passive  voice. 

(b)  The  agent  in  the  passive  voice  is  indicated  by  the  preposition  by. 

156.  There  is  no  inflection  for  Voice  in  the  English  verb. 
The  only  part  of  the  verb  that  is  passive  in  signification  is  the 
complete  participle  :  struck,  loved,  written.     The  Passive  Voice 
is  formed  by  combining  this  participle  with  the  ordinary  tenses 
of  the  verb  to  be. 

157.  The  Auxiliary  of  Voice  is  the  Verb  to  be  : — 

The  Verb  To  BE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.    CONDITIONAL  MOOD.    SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.    IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


s.  1.  I  am 

2.  Thou  art 



3.  He  is 

p.  1.  We  are 

2   You  are 

3.  They  are 

s.  1.  I  was 

».  1.  I  were 

2.  Thou  wast 

2.  Thou  wert 

3.  He  was 

3.  He  were 

p.  1.  We  were 

p.  1.  We  were 

2.  You  were 

2.  You  were 

*.  1.  I  fie 

2.  Thou  be(est) 
3.  Hebe 
p.  1.  We  be 
2.  You  be 
3.  They  be 

s.l.  I  were 
2.  Thou  wert 
3.  He  were 
p.  1.  We  were 
2.  You  were 
3.  They  were 

3    1 

2.  Be  thou 
3.  Be  he 
p.  1.  Be  we 
2.  Be  ye 
3.  Be  they 



3.  They  were  3.  They  were 

s.  1.  I  shall  be  s.  1.  I  should  be  s.  1.  I  should  be         s.  1.    

2.  Thou  wilt  be        2.  Thou  wouldst  be  2.  Thou  should  be  2.  Thou  shalt  be 

3.  He  will  be            3.  He  would  be  3.  He  should  be  3.  He  shall  be 
p.  1.  We  shall  be  p.  1.  We  should  be  p.  1.  We  should  be  p.  1.  We  shall  be 

2.  You  will  be          2.  You  would  be  2.  You  should  be  2.  You  shall  be 

3.  They  will  be        3.  They  would  be  3.  They  should  be  3.  They  shall  be 


INFINITIVE  MOOD,    . 
Gerunds,   .     .     . 

ATTRIBUTIVE  MOOD, 


Indefinite, To  be. 

Nom.  and  Ace.,      ....     Being. 
Dative, To  be. 


Progressive  Participle, 
Complete  Participle,  . 


Being. 
Been. 
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To  form  the  Passive  Voice  of  the  Verb  to  "  strike,"  add  the 
Complete  Participle  struck  to  every  tense  and  mood  in  the  above 
table,  excepting  the  complete  participle.  Insert  there  the  word 
struck  alone,  which,  being  already  passive,  does  not  require  to 
be  conjoined  with  "  been." 

Exercise  45. 

Verbs  for  practice. 

1.  Drive.      2.  Command.     3.  Leave.       4.  Punish.        5.  Choose.    6.  See. 
7.  Know.     8.  Praise.  9.  Throw.     10.  Surprise.     11.  Sting.     12.  Beat. 

VI.  COMPOUND  FORMS. 

158.  Besides  the  simple  forms  given  above  (§§  1 32-1^9)  to 
express  the  time  when  an  action  takes  place,  the  English  verb 
has  various  compound  forms  attached  to  each  tense  to  express 
the  state  of  the  action  as  to  its  completeness  or  incompleteness. 
The  simple  forms,  which  make  no  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
action,  are  said  to  be  indefinite. 

159.  There  are  thus  three  forms  under  each  tense,  to  express 
the  state  of  the  action. 

I.  The  Indefinite  form,  consisting  of  the  simple  tense ;  as, 
/  write. 

II.  The  Progressive  form,  representing  the  action  as  in 
progress,  and  consisting  of  the  verb  to  be,  with  the  progressive 
participle  ;  as,  /  am  writing. 

III.  The  Perfect  form,  representing  the  action  as  completed, 
and  consisting  of  the  verb  to  have  with  the  complete  participle ; 
as,  /  have  written. 

Sometimes  the  completed  action  is  spoken  of  as  having  been 
in  progress.  This  gives  us, — 

IV.  The  Perfect  Progressive  form,  representing  a  progressive 
action  as  completed,  and  consisting  of  the  verb  to  have,  the  com- 
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plete  participle  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the  progressive  participle 
of  the  verb  itself;  as,  I  have  been  writing. 

160,  The  Auxiliary  of  the  Perfect  Form  is  the  verb  to  have. 
The  Verb  To  HAVE. 


Sing. 

1.  I  have 

2.  Thou  hast 

3.  He  has  or  hath 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plur. 

1 .  We  have 

2.  You  have 

3.  They  have 


Past  Tense,  .... 
Progressive  Participle, 
Complete  Participle,  . 


I  had,  thou  hadst,  etc. 

Having 

Had 


***  The  other  moods  and  tenses  are  declined  in  the  same  way  as  move 
(§  139). 

161.  The  four  forms  mentioned  above  are  found  in  connexion 
with  each  of  the  three  tenses,  present,  past,  and  future.     We 
thus  have  twelve  forms  to  express  the  state  and  time  of  an  acti 
together.     Thus : — 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Forms. 

Present  Tense. 

Past  Tense. 

Future  Tense. 

Indefinite. 
Progressive. 
Perfect. 
Perf.  Prog. 

1  write 
I  am  writing 
I  have  written 
1  have  been  writing 

I  wrote 
I  was  writing 
I  had  written 
I  had  been  writing 

I  shall  write 
I  shall  be  writing 
I  shall  have  written 
I  shall  have  been  writing 

162  The  following  is  a  complete  Paradigm  of  an  English 
verb,  exhibiting  all  the  peculiarities  of  Form,  Tense,  }]  od, 
and  Voice. 
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163.  The  Present  Indefinite  is  used  in  various  senses : — 

1.  And  most  generally  it  expresses  a  universal  truth  or  habitual  state; 
as,  Good  wine  needs  no  bush;   The  mountains  look  on  Marathon;   She 
sings  well. 

2.  It  is  often  limited  by  an  adjunct  to  the  present  time  proper;  as,  Now 
I  see  him. 

3.  The  adjunct  sometimes  transfers  the  reference  to  the  near  future ;  as, 
Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

4.  In  animated  description,  it  is  used  for  the  past,  and  is  then  called 
the  historic  present;  as,  "  Far  down,  in  their  vaults,  the  seven  prisoners 
hear  muffled  din  as  of  earthquakes;   their  turnkeys  answer  vaguely." 
—  Carlyle. 


164.  The  Present  Progressive  is  used  in  two  senses  :  — 

1.  To  express  what  is  actually  going  on  just  now;  as,  I  am  writing. 

2.  To  express   a  work  in  which  one  is  at  present  engaged,  though 
he  may  not  actually  be  doing  it  at  the  moment;    as,  He  is  writing  a 
book. 


165.  The  Present  Perfect  is  used  in  three  senses  :  — 

1.  To  express  that  an  action  has  just  been  completed;  as,  I  have  written 
ten  pages  (and  am  now  at  the  eleventh). 

2.  To  express  the  last  act  in  a  series  of  events  still  going  on  ;  as,  I  have 
replied  to  that  letter,  but  I  have  not  received  an  answer  yet. 

3.  As  a  historic  present;  as,  "  Paris  wholly  has  got  to  the  acme  of  its 
frenzy  .  "  —  Carlyle. 

166.  The  Past  Indefinite  is  used  in  two  senses  :  — 

1.  To  express  an  act  in  past  time;  as,  I  wrote  him  a  month  ago. 

2.  To  express  a  habitual  or  permanent  state  ;  as,  He  enjoyed  the  pastime 
of  hunting.     The  castle  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 


167.  The  meanings  of  the  Past  Progressive  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Present  Progressive;  as,  1.  I  was  writing  at  one  o'clock.  2.  He 
was  writing  the  "  History  of  Scotland"  in  1820. 
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168.  A  verb  which  expresses  relations  of  Person,  Number, 
and  Tense  is  called  a  Finite  Verb.  If  the  words  in  a  compound 
form  be  parsed  separately,  the  first  part  alone  is  a  finite  verb ; 
the  others  are  either  infinitives  or  participles.  Thus,  in  "  Thou 
shalt  have  been  struck,"  thou  shalt  is  the  2d  pers.  sing.,  present 
tense  of  the  verb  "  shall ; "  have  is  the  infinitive ;  been  is  the 
complete  participle  of  "be;"  struck  is  the  passive  participle 
of  "strike." 

Exercise  46. 

Verbs  for  Practice. 

1.  Amuse.  2.  Conduct.  3.  Divide.  4.  Smite. 

5.  Love.  6.  Call.  7.  Chide.  8.  Hear. 

9.  Know.  10.  Invite.  11.  Defend  12.  Choose. 


Exercise  47. 

Parse  the  Verbs. 

1.  If  I  were- struck,  I  should -be -hurt.  2.  I  had- been -walking.  3.  Thou 
shalt- obey.  4.  Having-been-writing  all  day,  I  took  to  reading  at  night. 
5.  If  he  had-been-invited,  he  would -have-gone.  6,  Though  we  were-not- 
amused,  we  were-instructed.  7.  He  will- have-returned  before  we  leave. 
8.  If  they  should  have  consented  before  you  arrive,  you  will  proceed  no 
further.  9.  He  is-said  to  have-been- singing  when  the  letter  arrived. 
10.  You  were-believed  to  have-been -compelled  to  depart  to  please  the 
queen.  11.  Be  advised  to  abstain  from  public  speaking.  12.  He  had- 
been-rewarded,  had-he-been-proved  worthy. 


VII.  CONJUGATION. 

169.  Verbs  are  classified  according  to  the  formation  of  their 
past  tense,  and  each  class  is  called  a  Conjugation.  We  have 
seen  (§  136)  that  there  are  two  ways  of  forming  the  past  tense, 
a  weak  and  a  strong ;  and  there  are  accordingly  two  conjuga- 
tions : — 
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1.  The  Weak  Conjugation,  comprising  verbs  which  form  their 
past  tense  by  adding  a  suffix ;  as,  move,  moved. 

2.  The   Strong    Conjugation,    comprising   verbs   which   form 
their  past  tense  by  an  internal  change ;  as,  write,  wrote. 

Verbs  which  form  their  past  tense  in  neither  of  these  ways 
are  called 

3.  Irregular    Verbs;   as,  go,   went;  am,   was.     If  they  are 
wanting  in  certain  forms,  they  are  also  called  Defective;   as, 
may,  might  (no  participle). 

170.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are,  The  Present  Tense, 
The  Past  Tense,  and  the  Complete  or  Passive  Participle. 

1.  The  Weak  Conjugation. 

171.  Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  add  the  suffix  -ed  for 
the  past  tense  (A.  S.,  -ode,  -de,  or  -te). 

(a)  The  suffix  is   sounded  as  -ed  after  -t  and  -d;  as,  part-ed, 
mend-ed.     Some  verbs  in  -d  contract  d-ed  into  -t;   as,  send,  sent; 
spend,  spent.     Some  of  these  retain  both  forms ;  as,  blend,  blended,  or 
blent. 

(b)  The  suffix  is  sounded  as  -d  after  a  vowel;  &s,flow-d:  after  /,  777, 
n,  r,  ng,  b,  v,  g  (hard),  and  ill  (as  in  thine) ;  as,  pull-d,  hang-d,  gagg-d, 
smooth-d. 

(c)  The  suffix  is  sounded  as  t  after  p,  /,  Jc,  and  th  (as  in  thin]  ;  as, 
snap-t,  lock-t.     It  is  sometimes  written  as  <,  especially  after  I  and  n; 
as  dwell,  dwelt;  learn,  learnt.     These  verbs  also  belong  to  (6). 

(d)  When  the  verb  ends  in  e,  d  only  is  added ;  as,  move-d,  though 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  final  e  as  dropped  before  the 
complete  suffix  -ed. 

2.  The  Strong  Conjugation. 

172.  Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation  form  their  past  tense 
by  internal  changes.     They  generally  also  form  their  complete 
participle  in  -en. 

173.  The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  Strong  Verbs  in 
English,  grouped  according  to  the  nature  of  the  internal  modifi- 
cation. 


INFLECTION. 


I. 

Root-vowel  modified  for  Past,  and  -en  or  -n  added  for  Participle. 


Present  Tense. 

Past  Tense. 

Comp.  Part. 

Bid 

bade  (bad) 

bidden  (bid) 

Forbid  f 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  (bit) 

Break 

broke 

broken  (broke) 

Speak 

Bear  (carry) 

bore 

borne 

Bear  (give  birth) 

bore  (bare) 

born 

Wear,  swear,  tear 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Fly,  grow,  throw 

Chide 

chid 

chidden  (chid) 

Hide 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Strive,  thrive 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got 

gotten  (got) 

Forget,  beget 

Give 

gave 

given 

Forgive 

Hold 

held 

holden  (held) 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lie 

lay 

lain 

Ride 

rode 

ridden 

Stride 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

Arise 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Take,  forsake 

Shrink 

shrank  (shrunk) 

shrunken  (shrunk) 

Smite 

smote 

smitten  (smit) 

Write 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

f  The  verbs  indented  are  conjugated  like  those  which  they  immediately  follow. 
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Present  Tense. 

Strike 

Slay 

Tread 

Weave 


Past  Tense. 

struck 

slew 

trod 

wove 

II. 


Comp.  Part. 
stricken  (struck) 
slain 
trodden 
woven  (wove) 


Root-vowel  modified  for  Past  Tense,  and  no  suffix  in  Participle. 

Comp.  Part. 
abode 
awoke 
begun 

beheld 
bound 

bled 

clung 

Wring,  swing,  string,  sting,  sling,  fling 
Come  came  come 

Dig  dug  dug 

Drink  drank  (drunk)  drunk 

Slink  (no  a\  stink,  sink 


Present  Tense. 

Past  Teme. 

Abide 

abode 

Awake 

awoke 

Begin 

began  (begun) 

Spin  (no  a) 

Behold 

beheld 

Bind 

bound 

Wind,  grind,  find 

Bleed 

bled 

Lead,  feed,  breed 

Cling 

clung 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Meet 

met 

met 

Head 

read 

read 

Ring  _ 

rang  (rung) 

rung 

Spring,  sing 
Shine 

shone 

shone 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Spit 

Slide 

slid 

slid 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Wake 

woke 

woke 

Win 

won 

won 

Hang* 

hung 

hung 

Light* 

lit 

lit 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  also  weak. 
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III. 

Root-vowel  modified,  and  -T  or  -D  added  for  Past  Tense  and 

Complete  Participle. 

Present  Tense.                     Past  Tense.  Comp.  Part. 

Bereave  *                         bereft  bereft 

Reave,  leave,  cleave  (split) 

Beseech                            besought  besought 

Work,*  think,  seek,  buy,  bring 

Catch                                 caught  caught 

Teach 

Creep                                crept  crept 

Weep,  sweep,  sleep,  keep 

Deal                                  dealt  dealt 

Mean,  leap,*  dream* 

Feel                                 felt  felt 

Kneel* 

Flee                                  fled  fled 

Hear                                  heard  heard 

Lose                                 lost  lost 

Say                                    said  said 

Sell                                    sold  sold 

Tell 

Shoe                                   shod  shod 

IV. 

Weak  in  Past  Tense;  strong  in  Comp.  Participle. 

Present  Tense.                 Past  Tense.  Comp.  Part. 

Heave  (to  throw)              heaved  hoven  (heaved) 

Lade                                 laded  laden 

Mow                                  mowed  mown 

Sew,  show,  sow,  strew,  strow 

Saw                                   sawed  sawn 

Straw 

Rive                                   rived  riven 

Wax                                  waxed  waxen  (waxed) 

Grave                                graved  graven  (graved) 

Swell                                  swelled  swollen  (swelled) 

Seethe                               seethed  sodden  (seethed) 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  also  weak. 
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V. 

No  Inflections. 

Present  Tense.  Past  Tense.  Comp.  Part. 

Bid  (offer  to  buy)          bid  bid 

Bet,*  burst,  cast,  cut,  durst,  hit,  hurt,  knit,*  let,  put,  rid,  set, 
shed,  shred,  shut,  slit,  split,  spread,  thrust,  wed.* 

VI. 

Some  verbs,  originally  Strong,  are  now  found  only  with  the  weak 
suffix ;  as, 

Carve,  clothe,  dread,  crow  (p.  t.,  also,  crew),  drown,  gnaw, 
heave  (to  raise),  help,  laugh,  pitch,  stretch,  yield,  etc.,  etc. 

174.  All  verbs  of  recent  introduction  into  the  language  are  of 
the  weak  Conjugation  ;    indeed   the   present   tendency  of  the 
language  is  to  convert  strong  verbs  into  weak. 

3.  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs. 

175.  Verbs  are  called  Irregular  which  do  not  derive  all  their 
parts  from  the  same  root,  or  which  are  irregularly  inflected  from 
one  root.     If  they  are  deficient  in  any  of  their  simple  forms, 
they  are  also  called  Defective  ;  as, 


Infinitive. 

Present  Tense. 

Past  Tense. 

Comp.  Part. 

1.  Be 

am 

was 

been 

2.  Go 
3.  Have 

f° 
have 

went 
had 

gone 
had 

4    

shall 

should 



5!  

will 

would 



6.  

may 

might 



• 

, 

must 



8.  

can 

could 



9.  Do 

do 

did 

done 

10.  Make 

make 

made 

made 

11.  Wit 

wot 

wist 



12.  Owe 

owe 

ought           < 

. 

13.  

(me)-thinks 

(me)  -thought 



14.  List 

list 





Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  also  weak. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

1.  Be:  For  Conjugation,  see  §  157. 

The  forms  of  this  verb  are  derived  from  at  least  two  sources.  Am,  was, 
were,  etc.,  are  from  A.  S.  wesan,  to  be.  Be,  and  the  forms  derived  from  it, 
are  from  A.  S.  beon,  to  be.  Are  is  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

2.  Go:  Went  is  properly  the  past  of  "wend;"  but  the  A.  S.  gangan, 
gan,  to  go,  has  a  past  tense  gengde,  which  comes  very  near  to  wende,  the 
past  of  wend-an. 

3.  Have:  For  Conjugation,  see  §  160. 

Had  is  a  contraction  of  haved  (A.  S.  hcefde).  So  also  hast  is  a  contraction 
of  havest  (A.  S.  kcefit) ;  and  hath  of  haveth  (A.  S.  hcefth] :  has  is  formed 
from  hath  on  the  analogy  of  other  verbs,  by  changing  -th  into  -s. 

4.  Shall:  For  Conjugation,  see  §  138. 

This  verb  is  found  only  in  the  present  and  past  indefinite.  Its  original 
meaning  was  to  owe;  thus  we  use  should  in  the  sense  of  ought;  he  should 
do  so  =  he  ought  to  do  so.  Hence  shall  as  an  auxiliary  implies  obligation 
or  necessity,  as  opposed  to  free-will  or  determination  expressed  by  will. 
Should  in  the  conditional  expresses  contingent  futurity ;  in  the  Sub- 
junctive, a  future  condition. 

5.  Will:  For  Conjugation,  see  §  138. 

This  verb  has  two  separate  meanings  and  uses :  (1.)  As  an  auxiliary, 
it  expresses  futxire  determination:  (2.)  As  a  principal  verb,  it  denotes  the 
exercise  of  will;  as,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean." — Eng.  Bible. 

(1.)  As  an  auxiliary,  it  is  found  only  in  the  present  and  past  indefinite; 
as,  ivill,  would. 

(2.)  As  a  principal  verb,  it  is  regular  and  weak,  I  will,  I  willed, 
willed,  to  will,  willing.  Present,  I  will,  thou  wiliest,  he  wills  or  willeth; 
but  wilt  is  also  used  for  wiliest;  as,  "Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt." — 
English  Bible.  Ex.  of  third  person:  "So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that 
ivilleth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth." — English  Bible.  Of  the  past  tense ; 
"  They  willed  me  say  so." — Shakespeare.  And  of  the  pass,  part,  "  We  do 
no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed" — Shakespeare. 

Would  in  the  conditional  expresses  contingent  determination. 

6.  May :  This  verb  is  found  only  in  the  present  and  past  indefinite ; 
2d  pers.,  mayst,  and  mightest  or  mightst;  3d  pers.  sing.,  present,  may.     In 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  may  expresses  (1.)  permission;  as,  You 
may  go;  (2.)  concession;  as,  He  may  slay  me,  but  I  will  trust  in  him: 
(3.)  with  the  subject  transposed,  desire;  as,  May  they  be  happy. 

7.  Must :  Only  one  form  of  this  verb  is  used ;  it  is  the  past  indefinite ; 
but  it  is  also  used  with  a  present  and  a  future  signification ;  as,  I  must 
yield  now;    I   must   go  to-morrow.      Under  various  modifications,  must 
expresses  the  general  idea  of  necessity ;  as,  He  must  go.     With  the  first 
person  this  often  implies  determination;  I  must  advance  (I  am  so  situated 
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that  I  am  determined  to  advance).     When  it  relates  to  a  fact,  it  implies 
certainty;  as,  "It  must  be  so:  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well." — Addison. 

8.  Can :  Like  shall  and  may,  is  found  only  in  the  present  and  past 
indefinite.     2d  pers ,  canst,  couldest  or  couldst;  3d  pers.  sing.,  pres.,  can. 
The  I  is  inserted  in  could  in  imitation  of  would  and  should,  but  it  is  a  false 
analogy.     The  old  form  is  coud  (A.  S.,  cutlie}.     Can,  with  another  verb, 
expresses  ability ;  I  can  draw  =  I  am  able  to  draw. 

9.  Do :  The  past,  did,  is  said  to  be  an  example  of  reduplication  (like  the 
Latin  do,  de-di) ;  the  A.  S.  form  is  dyde.     With  this  exception,  it  is 
regularly  conjugated.     With  other  verbs,   do  is  used    (1.)  to  express 
emphasis;  as,  I  do  believe.    (2.)  In  negation;  as,  I  do  not  think  so.    (3.)  In 
interrogation  ;  as,  Do  you  travel  by  rail  ? 

Do  in  the  sense  of  "prosper," — as  in  "How  do  you  dot" — is  from  a 
different  root,  viz.,  A.  S.,  dugan,  to  "profit,"  "avail." 

10.  Make:  The  past,  made,  is  a  contraction,  of  A.  S.  macode;  and  the 
pass,  part.,  made,  of  ge-macod.     In  other  respects  the  verb  is  regularly 
inflected. 

11.  Wit,  means  to  "know"  (A.  S.,  wit-an].     It  is  used  in  the  gerund, 
to  wit  =.  "  namely."     The  present,  wot  (A.  S  ,  wdt),  is  found  repeatedly  in 
the  English  Bible,  in  both  numbers  and  in  all  persons ;  I  wot  that  he  whom 
thou  blessest  is  blessed.     My  master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the 
house.     We  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.      Wot  ye  not  what  the 
Scripture  saith  of  Elias?     And  in  Shakespeare,  "More  water  glideth  by 
the  mill  than  wots  the  miller  of."     The  past,  wist  (A.  S.,  wiste),  is  also 
found  in  the  English  Bible  ;  as,  "  Moses  wist  not  that  his  face  shone."  And 
in  Shakespeare,  "  And  if  I  wist,  he  did,— but  let  it  rest." 

12.  Owe :'  The  earlier  meaning  of  this  word  is  to  "  own,"  to  "  have ; "  as, 
"  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed." — Shakespeare. 

Like  "have,"  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "get;"  as, 

"  Say  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence." — Shakespeare. 

But  what  we  have  got  from  another,  we  are  indebted  for;  hence  arises 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  "to  be  indebted; "  as, 

"  What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe."— Shakespeare. 

Ought  is  the  proper  past  tense  of  "owe;"  but  "I  ought"  has  come  to 
be  used  as  an  independent  verb  (like  must,  without  distinctions  of  person, 
number,  or  tense)  with  the  meaning,  it  is  my  duty  (what  is  due  by  me). 
The  ordinary  past  of  owe  is  owed. 

13.  Methinks:  The  prefix  me  is  the  dative  of  the  pronoun.     The  subject 
of  thinks  is  the  clause  following  it.     This  word  thinks  means  seems  (A.  S., 
thinc-an,  to  seem).     The  regular  verb  think,  to  consider,  is  from  A.  S. 
thenc-an,  to  consider,  think.     Me-seemeth  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
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14.  List,  means  to  please;  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  It  is 
found  only  in  the  present  tense.  It  is  also  used  like  me-thinks,  with  a 
dative  prefix;  as, 

When  liim-list  the  prouder  looks  subdue 

He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hew. — Spenser. 


4.  The  Adjective. 

176.  Adjectives  of  quality  are  inflected  to  express  the  degree 
in  which  the  quality  is  possessed. 

177.  There  are  three  degrees, — the  Positive,  the  Comparative, 
and  the  Superlative. 

178.  I.  The  Positive  is  the  adjective  in  its  simple  form ;  as, 
a  tall  man. 

179.  II.   The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  -er  to  the 
positive ;   as,  taller,  shorter.     It  is  used  when  two  objects  are 
compared,  and  indicates  that  the  one  possesses  the  quality  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  other. 

(a)  When  the  positive  ends  in  e,  r  only  is  added ;  as  large,  larger. 

(6)  When  the  positive  consists  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the 
comparative  is  generally  expressed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  more;  as, 
grateful,  more  grateful. 

(c)  We  may  indicate  that  the  quality  is  expressed  in  a  less  degree 
by  one  object  than  by  another,  by  prefixing  the  adverb  less;  as, 
grateful,  less  grateful.     This  is  called  the  comparative  of  diminution. 

(d)  The  clause  indicating  the  second  of  two  objects  compared  is 
introduced  by  the  conjunction  than,  and  is  generally  elliptical ;  as, 
John  is  stronger  than  James  (is  strong).  [Syntax :  Rule  XIX. 

180.  III.    The  Superlative  is  formed  by  adding  -est  to  the 
positive ;  as,  tallest,  shortest.     It  is  used  when  more  than  two 
objects  are  compared,  and  indicates  that  one  possesses  the  quality 
in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the  others. 

(a)  When  the  positive  ends  in  e,  -st  only  is  added ;  as,  large,  largest. 
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(&)  When  the  positive  consists  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the 
superlative  of  increase  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  most;  as, 
most  grateful :  the  superlative  of  diminution  by  prefixing  the  adverb 
least;  as,  least  grateful. 

(c)  The  superlative  is  often  used  to  express  pre-eminence,  when 
no  direct  comparison  is  intended.  The  superlative  suffix  or  adverb 
may  then  be  paraphrased  by  very;  as,  "  My  dearest  father"  =  my 
very  dear  father.  "  It  was  a  most  (very)  beautiful  day." 

181.  The  inflection  of  adjectives  is  called  Comparison;  and 
adjectives  expressing  a  quality  which  does  not  admit  of  degrees 
have  no  comparison ;  as,  a  wooden  table ;  an  annual  feast. 

(a)  There  are  only  two  degrees  of  comparison, — the  comparative 
and  the  superlative.  The  positive,  indeed,  implies  comparison.  A 
tall  man  implies  that  the  man  is  toZZ,  as  compared  with  other  men  who 
are  not  tall.  The  comparison  here,  however,  relates  to  the  quality  as 
compared  with  other  qualities,  not  to  the  degrees  in  which  the  one 
quality  is  possessed.  A  taller  man  implies  that  the  man  is  tall 
in  comparison  with  other  men  who  are  not  so  tall. 


182.  The  following  are  Irregular  Comparisons : — 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

1.  Good 

better 

best 

2.  Bad  (evil,  ill) 

worse 

worst 

3.  Much  (many) 

more 

most 

4.  Little 

less 

least 

5.  Nigh* 

nigher 

next 

6.  Old*  (not  young) 

elder 

eldest 

7.  Far 

farther 

farthest 

8.  (Forth) 

further 

furthest 

9.  Fore 

former 

first  (foremost) 

10.  Late* 

latter  (not  former) 

last  (not  first) 

11.  In 

inner 

inmost 

12.  Up 

upper 

upmost 

13.  Down 

.  

(downmost) 

14.  Out 

utter  (outer) 

utmost  (outmost) 

15.  Hind 

hinder 

hindmost 

16.  (Neath) 

nether 

nethermost 

These  are  also  regular. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  COMPARISONS. 

1.  Good:  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  from  an  old  positive 
bet.     Best  is  a  compression  of  bet-est. 

2.  Bad:  Like  good  is  defective  in  comparative  and  superlative,  which  are 
supplied  from  another  root,  the  A.  S.  weor,  bad,  comparative  weores,  super- 
lative weorest,  contracted  into  worst.     In  Scotch,  waur  is  used  as  a  com- 
parative; as, 

"  A  tod  meikle  waur  than  the  clerk." — Burns. 

But  in  provincial  Scotch  it  is  sometimes  used  colloquially  as  a  positive. 
The  superlative  in  Scotch  is  waurst. 

3.  Much,  Many:   "Much"  relates  to  quantity,  "many"  to  number; 
"more"  and  "  most,"  either  to  quantity  or  to  number.     The  A.  S.  is  mycel 
(root  mag,  as  in  Latin  mag-nus,  Greek  pty-as},  great  (Scotch  meikle),  com- 
parative mdra,  superlative  mdest.     Many  is  from  a  different  root. 

4.  Little :  Is  a  diminutive  from  let  (like  mycel  from  much).     Less  is  a 
compression  of  let-es  (es  =.  er,  as  in  weor-es) ;   and  least,  of  let-est  (like 
bet-est,   best;    latest,   last).     A  double  comparative,  lesser,  is   used;    as, 
"  among  the  lesser  stars." — Milton. 

5.  Nigh:  Near  is  properly  the  comparative  of  neah  (nigh);  but  it  is 
now  used  as  a  positive,  and  is  regularly  compared.     Next  is  a  compression 
of  nigh-est. 

6.  Old:   The  regular  comparative  and  superlative  are  used  when  old 
is  contrasted  with  new;  the  irregular  forms,  when  it  is  contrasted  with 
young;  as,  the  older  house  belongs  to  his  elder  brother.     But  older  and 
oldest  are  often  applied  to  animate  beings ;   elder  and  eldest,  never  to  in- 
animate. 

7.  8.  Farther,  Further:  "Farther"  from  "far,"  means  "more  distant;" 
"further"  from  "forth,"  means  "more  advanced." 

10.  Late :  The  regular  forms  later  and  latest,  are  opposed  to  "  earlier"  and 
"earliest;"  the  irregular  forms,  latter  and  last,  are  opposed  to  "former" 
and  "first."  Last  is  a  compression  of  lat-est. 

11.  In,  Inmost:  The  forms  in  -most  are  double  superlatives.  In  A.  S. 
there  are  two  terminations  for  the  superlative  (1.)  -ema,  (2.)  -ost  (=  -est). 
These  fOTms  combine  both;  in-m-ost,  up-m-ost,  down-m-ost,  ut-m-ost, 
hind-m-ost. 

13.  Down:  This  rare  adjective,  in  the  expression  "a  down  look,"  means 
dejected,  bashful.  It  is  coming  into  common  use  in  the  contrasted  expres- 
sions, the  up  train,  the  down  train  (to  the  capital,  and  from  the  capital) ; 
the  up  line,  the  down  line  of  railway.  The  superlatives  downmost  and 
downermost  (farthest  down),  are  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  dialect. 
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16.  Nethermost:  This  word  presents  the  peculiarity  of  a  double  super- 
lative formed  upon  a  comparative,  neth-er-m-ost.  Some  of  the  other  super- 
latives in  -most  present  a  similar  anomaly ;  as,  innermost,  uppermost, 
uttermost.  The  comparative  nether  appears  in  the  compound,  Netherlands, 
that  is,  "  Low  Countries." 

*#*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  these  irregular  comparatives  are  not 
followed  by  than,  and  are  therefore  complete  comparatives ;  for  they  do 
not  require  the  addition  of  a  comparative  clause.  They  are,  elder,  former, 
latter,  inner,  upper,  utter,  hinder,  and  nether. 

Exercise  48, 

COMPARE  these  Adjectives. 

1.  Dreary.  2.  Precious.  3.  Cruel.  4.  Strange. 

5.  Beautiful.  6.  New.  7.  Severe.  8.  Gay. 

9.  Zealous.  10.  Manly.  11.  Thin.  12.  Glad. 

Exercise  49. 

t  Parse  the  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  It  was  the  most  wearisome  journey  I  ever  made.  2.  I  never  saw  a 
brighter  sky.  3.  We  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  4.  It  was 
a  cruel  and  most  unjust  sentence.  5.  Here  comes  my  worthiest  mother. 
6.  A  hardier  nature  I  have  never  known.  7.  Eedder  yet  these  hills  shall 
glow.  8.  More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.  9.  Upon  my 
head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown.  10.  The  down  train  was  going  at  its 
utmost  speed.  11.  He  is  taller  than  his  elder  brother,  and  older  than  his 
sister. 

12.  Numberless  were  those  bad  angels,  seen 

Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 


5.  The  Adverb. 

183.  Some  Adverbs  are  inflected  to  express  degree  of  com- 
parison ;  as,  He  calls  oftener  than  he  writes. 

184.  The  Comparison  of  Adverbs  follows  the  same  rules  as 
that  of  Adjectives;   as,  soon,  sooner,  soonest;  pleasantly,  more 
pleasantly,  most  pleasantly  ;  gently,  gentlier,  gentliest. 

(«)  Many  adverbs,  from  the  nature  of  their  meaning,  cannot  be 
compared ;  as,  then,  now,  there,  yesterday,  once. 
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185.  The  following  Adverbs,  like  the  Adjectives  with  which 
they  correspond,  are  irregularly  compared : 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Well 

better 

111  (badly) 

worse 

Much    ' 

more 

Little 

less 

rather 

Far 

farther 

Forth 

further 

Superlative. 
best 
worst 
most 
least 

farthest 
furthest 


6.  Uninflected  Parts  of  Speech. 

186.  The  Preposition,  the  Conjunction,  and  the  Interjection, 
have  no  inflections. 

(a)  The  Preposition  and  the  Conjunction  themselves  express  rela- 
tions which  do  not  admit  of  being  modified. 

(6)  The  Interjection,  from  its  nature  as  a  mere  outcry,  is  free  from 
all  grammatical  restraints. 

187.  PARSING  I    THIRD  MODEL. 

FORMS. 

1.  The  Noun. 

1.  KIND,      .  .  .  Significant  (Common)  or  Accidental  (Proper). 

2.  NUMBER,  .  .  Singular  or  Plural. 

3.  GENDER,  .  .  Masculine  or  Feminine ;  Either  or  Neither. 

4.  CASE,      .  .  .  Nominative,  Possessive,  or  Objective. 

5.  SYNTAX,  .  .  .  Why  it  is  in  that  case. 

2.  The  Verb. 

1 .  KIND,      .     .     .     Active  (Transitive  or  Intransitive)  or  Substantive. 

Complete  or  Incomplete. 

2.  PART,      .     .     .     (1.)  Finite:— 

1.  Person,    .     .     .     1st,  2d,  or  3d. 

2.  Number,  .     .     .     Singular  or  Plural. 

3.  Tense^      .    .     .    Present,  Past,  or  Future  (Indefinite,  Progressive, 

or  Perfect). 
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4.  Mood, Indicative,  Conditional,  Subjunctive,  or  Im- 

perative. 

5.  Voice, Active  or  Passive. 

6.  Principal  Parts,  .     .     Present  Tense,  Past  Tense,  and  Complete 

Participle. 

7.  Conjugation,  .     .     .     Weak,  Strong,  or  Irregular. 

8.  /Subject,      ....     A  Noun  (or  equivalent)  in  Nominative  case. 

(2.)  Infinitive  (Indefinite,  Progressive,  or  Per- 
fect), or  Gerund:  Active  or  Passive  :  Prin- 
cipal Parts,  etc. 

(3.)  Participle  (Indefinite,  Perfect,  or  Com- 
plete): Active  or  Passive:  Principal  Parts,  etc. 

3.  The  Adjective. 

1.  KIND, Demonstrative,  Qualitative,  or  Quantitative. 

2.  THE  THING  DESCRIBED,  Named  by  a  Noun  (or  equivalent). 

3.  DEGREE,     ....     Positive,    Comparative,   or   Superlative ;    and 

compare  it. 

4.  The  Pronoun. 

1.  KIND, Personal  (1st  or  2d),  Demonstrative  or  Relative: 

Simple  or  Compound. 

2.  CORRELATIVE,       .     .     The  Noun  it  relates  to,  or  stands  for. 

3.  NUMBER,  GENDER,  AND  CASE,  as  of  a  Noun. 

5.  The  Adverb. 

1.  KIND, Demonstrative,   Qualitative,   Quantitative,  or 

Relative :  expressing  Time,  Place,  etc. 

2.  THE  NOTION  MODIFIED,  Expressed  by  a  Verb,   an   Adjective,  or  an 

Adverb. 

3.  DEGREE,     .    .     .     .     As  of  an  Adjective. 

6.  The  Preposition. 

1.  THE  NOTIONS  RELATED,  A  Noun  (or  equivalent) — to  a  Verb,  an  Adjec- 
tive, or  a  Noun,  etc. 

7.  The  Conjunction. 

1.  KIND, Co-ordinative  or  Subordinative. 

2.  THE  WORDS  OK  CLAUSES  connected. 

8.  The  Interjection. 

1 .  KIND, Reflective  or  Imperative. 
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Exercise  50. 

Sentences  for  PARSING. 
A, 

1.  Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  shall  counsel  her. — Shakespeare. 

2.  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell. — Byron. 

3.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion. — Shakespeare. 

4.  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled. — Hemans. 

5.  The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. — Scott. 

6.  I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work ;  but 

at  the  same  time  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him 
sixpence . — Spectator. 

1.  I  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the  same. —  Wordsworth. 

8.  Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 

To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 

But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. — Cowper. 

9.  There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. — Byron. 

10.  When  he  read  the  note  from  the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his  head,  and 

observed  that  an  affair  of  this  sort  demanded  the  utmost  circum- 
spection.—  Goldsmith. 

11.  What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  He 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater. — Milton. 

12.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a 

rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his  hand. — 
Addison. 

B. 

1.  The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. — Scott. 

2.  None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. — Dryden. 

3.  The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs. —  Cowper. 

4.  Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring  thy  beauty  walks. —  Thomson. 

5.  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown. — Milton. 

6.  The  night  had  closed  in  before  the  conflict  of  the  boom  began  — 

Macaulay. 

G 
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7.  When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride. — Scott. 

8.  At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 

Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. — Goldsmith. 

9.  He  invades  authors  like  a  monarch,  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other 

poets  is  only  victory  in  him. — Dry  den. 

10.  The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new  hatch'd  unfledged'comrade. — Shakespeare. 

11.  Meth ought  my  request  was  heard,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  stains 

of  manhood  were  passing  from  me,  and  I  were  relapsing  into  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  childhood. — Lamb. 

12.  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie. — Milton. 

[Analysis,  Exercises  20,  21.] 
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PART   III.— SYNTAX. 

DEFINITIONS. 

188.  Syntax  treats  of  the  relations  which  words  bear  to  one 
another  in  sentences,  and  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  words  required  in  certain  relations. 

189.  The  essential  terms  of  the  sentence  are  the  Subject  and 
the  Predicate, — the  former  naming  the  thing  spoken  about,  the 
latter  telling  what  is  said  about  it. 

190.  The  essential  part  of  the  subject  is  a  noun  or  equivalent 
(pronoun,  infinitive,  etc.).     The  essential  part  of  the  predicate  is 
a  finite  verb. 

The  Attribute  (=  adjective,  participle,  etc.)  is  attached  to 
nouns  to  describe  things. 

The  Object  names  the  receiver  of  a  transitive  action. 

The  Complement  completes  the  sense  of  an  incomplete  verb. 

The  Adverbial  modifies  the  verb  of  the  predicate. 

191.  There  are  thus  six  main  relations  in  which  words  may 
stand  to  one  another  in  a  sentence  : — 

I.  The  Subjective  Relation  ; — of  subject  to  predicate. 

II.  The  Predicative  Relation  ; — of  predicate  to  subject. 

III.  The  Attributive  Relation  ; — of  attribute  to  noun. 

IV.  The  Objective  Relation  ; — of  object  to  transitive  verb. 

V.  The  Complementary  Relation ; — of  complement  to  incom- 
plete verb. 
VI.  The  Adverbial  Relation  ; — of  adverb  to  verb,  etc. 

192.  A  Phrase  is  a  combination  of  words  expressing  a  single 
idea,  but  not  containing  a  predicate. 

A   Clause   is  a  term  of  a  sentence  containing  a  predicate 
within  itself. 
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193.  A  clause  which  performs  the   function  of  a  noun,   an 
adjective,   or  an  adverb,   is  called  a  Subordinate  Clause.     A 
clause  which  makes  a  leading  statement  in  a  sentence  is  called  a 
Principal  Clause.    Principal  Clauses  are  said  to  be  co-ordinate 
with  one  another. 

(a)  Co-ordination  may  also  subsist  between  two  or  more  subordinate 
clauses  of  the  same  nature. 

194,  To  the  six  relations  between  words  and  phrases  we  must 
therefore  add  the  two  relations  between  clauses  : — 

VII.    The  Subordinative  Relation ; — of  a  subordinate  to  a 

principal  clause. 

VIII.    The  Co-ordinative  Relation  ; — of  principal  clauses  to 
one  another. 

195.  Sentences  are  of  three  kinds,   Simple,   Complex,   and 
Compound. 

I.  A  Simple  Sentence  has  only  one  predicate. 
II.  A  Complex  Sentence  has  one  principal  clause,  and 

one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

III.  A  Compound  Sentence  has  two  or  more  principal 
clauses,  each  of  which  may  have  subordinate 
clauses  attached  to  it. 

(a)  If  a  principal  predicate  be  represented  by  a  capital  letter,  and  a 
subordinate  predicate  by  a  corresponding  small  letter,  the  three  kinds 
of  sentences  may  be  thus  indicated : — 

Simple        =  A. 
Complex      =  A,  a,  a,  etc. 
Compound  =  A,  a ;  13,  b ;  C  ;  D,  etc. 

196,  The  Construction  of  a  Sentence  may  be  examined  with 
regard,  1st,  to  the  relations  which  the  words  bear  to  one  another ; 
2d,  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  are  arranged.     This  dis- 
tinction marks  the  two  departments  of  Syntax  : 

I.  The  Relations  of  Words. 
II.  The  Order  of  Words. 
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CHAPTER  I. — THE  RELATIONS  OF  WORDS. 
1.  The  Subjective  Relation, 

197,  RULE  I.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative 
case ;  as,  John  reads ;   We  speak. 

(a)  Nominative  means  "  naming ; "  and  the  subject  is  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  because  it  is  the  "naming"  part  of  the  sentence. 

2,  The  Predicative  Relation, 

198,  RULE  II.  The  number  and  person  of  a  verb  depend 
upon  the  number  and  person  of  its  subject ;  as,  John  reads  ; 
We  speak. 

(a)  "Heads"  is  3d  person  and  singular  number,  because  "John" 
is  3d  person  and  singular  number.  "Speak"  is  1st  person  plural, 
because  "we  "  is  1st  person  plural. 

(6)  This  is  generally  called  a  relation  of  concord  or  agreement,  as 
opposed  to  government;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  regulates 
the  number  and  person  of  the  verb. 

199,  In  the  compound  forms  (§  158)   of  a  tense,  the  first 
auxiliary   only  is   a  finite  verb,    and    marks   the   person    and 
number.     The  other  words  are  either  infinitives  or  participles  ; 
as,  Thou  shalt  (pres.  tense.)  have  (inf.)  been  (comp.  part.)  advised 
(comp.  part.) 

(a)  Of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  shall  and  will  are  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive (without  "to") ;  as,  I  shall,  thou  wilt  advise.  Have  is  followed 
by  the  complete  participle ;  as,  I  have  advised;  be  by  the  complete 
participle;  as,  I  am  advised;  or  by  the  incomplete  participle ;  as,  lam 


200,  The  number  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  of  the  verb,  is 
determined  by  its  meaning,  not  by  its  form :  hence 

201,  RULE  III.  When  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun, 
the  verb  is  singular  if  it  apply  to  the  mass  as  a  whole ; 
plural  if  it  apply  to  the  parts  individually ;  as,  The  council 
(collectively)  has  presented  its  chairman  with  his  portrait.     The 
council  (individually)  have  subscribed  for  the  portrait. 
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(a)  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  council  as  one  body.  The 
subscription  was  made  by  the  members  individually. 

(6)  The  collective  noun  is  regarded  as  neuter  when  the  verb  after 
it  is  singular ;  hence  "  its  chairman  "  in  the  above  example. 

3.  The  Attributive  Relation. 

202.  The  Attribute  to  a  noun  may  be, — 

1.  An  Adjective;  as,  Good  men,  etc. 

2.  A  Participle ;  as,  Corn,  growing  in  the  fields,  etc. 

3.  A  Possessive  or  Genitive ;   as,  Kings'  gardens :   Men  of 

wisdom. 

4.  A  Noun  in  apposition ;  as,  William  the  Conqueror. 

5.  A  Gerund ;  as,  The  will  to  do :  A  writing  desk. 

203.  As  there  are  no  relations  common  to  the  noun  and  the 
adjective  or  participle  in  English,  they  are  independent  of  one 
another  in  regard  to  their  inflections. 

204.  RULE  IV.  A  noun  or  pronoun  attributive  to  another 
noun  signifying  a  different  thing,  is  in  the  Possessive  or 
Genitive  Case;  as,  Man's  life:  my  book:  the  top  of  the  house. 

(a)  The  Possessive  or  Genitive  is  expressed  in  English  by  the 
possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  of.  It  has  various  significations, 
all  arising  out  of  its  primary  meaning,  viz., — the  source  whence 
something  proceeds ;  as, 

(1.)  The  toll  of  the  bell,     .        •        .  Dependent  Genitive. 

(2.)  A  man  of  wisdom,       .         .         .  Genitive  of  quality. 

(3.)  Fierce  of  look,    ....  Genitive  of  reference. 

(4.)  The  wisest  of  our  statesmen,       .  Partitive  Genitive. 

The  Dependent  Genitive  indicates  strictly  the  source  of  the  thing;  the 
"toll"  proceeds  from  the  "bell."  The  Genitive  of  quality  ascribes 
some  quality  to  the  thing  named.  The  Genitive  of  reference  is  used 
after  an  adjective  to  mark  the  part  affected  by  its  quality.  The 
Partitive  Genitive  indicates  the  whole,  to  which  the  part  belongs. 

205.  RULE  V.  A  noun  or  pronoun  attributive  to  another 
noun  signifying  the  same  thing  is  in  apposition  with  it, 
and  they  agree  in  number  and  in  case,  and  when  possible 
also   in   gender ;    as,   I,    Victoria,   statute  and  ordain.      King 
Harold  was  defeated  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
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206.  RULE  VI.  The  gender,  number,  and  person,  of  a 
Personal  or  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun  depend  upon  those  of 
the  word  to  which  it  refers ;  its  case  depends  upon  its 
own  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  as,  The  Duke 
lost  his  son ;  We  have  written  our  letters ;  The  queen  has  worn 
her  crown. 


4.  The  Objective  Relation. 

207.  RULE  VII.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  in  the 
objective  case ;  as,  The  tree  struck  the  ox,  and  killed  him. 

208.  Some  intransitive  verbs  are  followed  by  nouns  which 
name  the  action  of  the  verb.     The  relation  is  then  called  the 
cognate  objective  or  accusative ;    as,  To  die  the  death ;   To  run 
a  race  ;  To  fight  &  fight. 

209.  RULE  VIII.    The  noun  or  pronoun  depending  on  a 
preposition  is  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  It  fell  on 
the  top  of  me. 

(a)  In  Anglo-Saxon,  prepositions  governed  various  cases,  as  in  Latin 
and  German ;  but  as  the  inflections  of  these  cases  are  now  lost,  it  is 
convenient,  if  not  strictly  correct,  to  call  every  case  dependent  on  a 
preposition  the  objective. 

Exercise  51. 

Apply  the  proper  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  to  the  Constructions  in  Italics. 

1.  His  father's  sword  he  hath  girded  on.  2.  The  army  has  become 
demoralized,  and  gives  indications  of  disaffection.  3.  Wordsworth  the 
poet  was  a  great  lover  of  nature.  4.  I  who  speak  am  he.  5.  Thomson, 
the  poet,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hume,  the  historian.  6.  The  company 
shook  hands  with  him  before  he  left.  7.  No  sofa  then  I  needed.  8.  To  do 
aught  good  never  will  be  our  task.  9.  Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's 
roar  the  deathlike  silence  broke.  10.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  heart* 
at  this  season.  11.  The  fleet  sailed  for  the  Baltic  last  week. 

12.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues, 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours? 
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5.  The  Complementary  Relation. 

210.  Many  transitive  verbs  require,  besides  their  object,  a 
complement  or  secondary  object,  to  complete  their  sense. 

211.  RULE  IX.  The  complement  of  transitive  verbs  denot- 
ing to  "make"  or  to  "name,"  is  in  apposition  with  the 
object;  as, 

The  people  made  Paul  a  god — Objective,  in  apposition  with 
«  Paul." 

(a)  In  the  passive  voice,  the  complement  is  in  apposition  with  the 
subject,  or  the  word  before  the  verb ;  as, 

Paul  was  called  a  god,     .         .         .         Nom.  in  app.  with  "  Paul." 
I  believe  Paul  to  have  been  called  a  god,  Obj.  in  app.  with  "  Paul." 

The  rule  is  the  same  as  that  for  Substantive  Verbs :  See  Rule  XII. 

212.  RULE  X.  The  complement  of  transitive  verbs  denot- 
ing addition,  (as  "give,"  "teach,"  "tell,"  etc.)  is  in  the 
dative  case ;  as, 

His  father  gave  him  a  book  =  a  book  to  him. 
The  poet  told  them  a  story   =  a  story  to  them. 

(a)  In  the  passive  voice,  either  the  object  or  the  complement  may 
be  made  the  subject,  and  the  other  remains ;  as, 

(1.)  A  story  was  told  them  =  to  them. 
(2.)  They  were  told  a  story  (objective). 

213.  RULE  XI.  The  complement  of  transitive  verbs  denot- 
ing authority  (as,  "order,"  "command,"  " declare,"  etc.)  is 
an  infinitive ;  as,  The  judge  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  punished. 

(a)  The  object  and  complement  together  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compound  object,  equivalent  to  the  classical  construction  of  the 
"  accusative  before  the  infinitive,"  and  the  subjunctive  clause  intro- 
duced by  ut. 
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214.  RULE  XII.  The  complement  of  substantive  verbs  (be 
and  become)  is  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  or  the  word 
before  the  verb ;  as, 

He  is  a,  rogue, Nom.  in  app.  with  "he." 

He  became  (=  came  to  be)  a  rogue,  Nom.  in  app.  with  "  he." 
I  believe  Mm  to  be  a  rogue,   .     .     Obj.  in  app.  with  "him." 

215.  RULE  XIII.  The  complement  of  intransitive  verbs  is 
an  infinitive,  or  a  preposition ;  as, 

They  appeared  to  comply. 
He  stood-6?/  his  friends. 

(a)  The  effect  of  adding  a  preposition  to  an  intransitive  verb  is  to 
give  it  a  transitive  force ;  thus,  to  stand-by,  to  come-to,  to  come-bij, 
take  objects  after  them.  So  in  Latin,  sto  is  intransitive;  insto  is 
often  transitive. 

(6)  Some  transitive  verbs  acquire  a  new  transitive  meaning  by  the 
addition  of  a  preposition ;  as,  They  made-for  the  harbour. 

(c)  Transitive  verbs  of  "accusing,"  which  take  a  personal  object, 
require  a  prepositional  complement  to  introduce  the  offence;  as,  They 
accused  the  boy  of  theft  and  charged  him  with  fraud.  The  comple- 
mentary nature  of  the  preposition  appears  in  the  passive ;  The  boy 
was  accused-of  theft  and  charged- with  fraud. 

216.  RULE  XIV.  The  complement  of  the  adjectives  "like" 
and  "  unlike  "  is  a  dative ;  as, 

The  prince  is  very  like  him. 

(a]  Many  adjectives,  also,  take  a  prepositional  complement,  that  is, 
require  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  preposition,  to  connect  them  with 
their  object;  as, 

Agreeable  to, 

Different  from, 

Similar  to, 

Illustrative  of, 

Preferable  to,  etc.,  etc. 


6.  The  Adverbial  Relation. 

217.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs ; 
but  no  inflectional  changes  depend  on  their  connection. 
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218.  RULE  XV.  Duration  of  time  and  extent  of  space  are 
expressed  by  a  noun  in  the  objective,  without  a  preposition; 

as,  We  waited  four  hours ;  They  walked  miles  without  seeing  a 
human  habitation. 

219.  An  Absolute  Phrase  consists  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  and 
a  participle  which  together  express  the  time  or  cause  of  an 
action ;  as, 

Spring  returning  (=  when  spring  returns)  the  swallows  re- 
appear. 

Spring  having  returned  (=  because  spring  has  returned)  the 
swallows  reappear. 

220,  RULE  XVI.   The  noun  or  pronoun  in  an  absolute 
phrase  is  in  the  nominative  case ;  as, 

They  being  unprepared,  we  began  the  attack. 

(a)  The  absolute  case  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  dative,  and  in  old 
English  authors  the  same  case  is  sometimes  used  in  this  construction ; 
as, 

And,  him  destroyed 

For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 
Follow. — Milton. 

In  Latin  the  ablative  is  the  absolute  case ;  in  Greek,  the  genitive. 
In  no  inflected  language  is  the  absolute  case  the  nominative.  But 
the  loss  of  case-endings  in  English  has  led  to  the  confounding  of  the 
cases ;  and  modern  usage  requires  in  this  construction  the  nominative, 
though  both  historically  and  logically  the  dative  would  be  more 
correct. 

(&)  Some  participles,  usually  considered  prepositions,  really  belong 
to  absolute  phrases ;  as,  They  fought,  during  the  whole  day,  =  the 
whole  day  during  or  lasting  =  while  the  day  lasted.  So  also  not- 
withstandingr,  pending,  excepting,  etc. 

The  Vocative,  or  Nominative  of  Address. 

221,  RULE  XVII.  A  Noun  in  the  second  person  is  in  the 
Vocative  Case,  or  nominative  of  address  ;  as, 

Sing,  Heavenly  Muse  ! 
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Exercise  52. 

Apply  the  proper  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  to  the  Constructions  in  Italics. 

1.  You  have  brought  me  the  wrong  hook.  2.  Eemember,  man,  that 
thou  must  die.  3.  The  queen  having  given  her  assent,  the  hill  became 
law.  4.  The  general  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance.  5.  Though  he  is  an 
old  man,  he  plays  cricket  every  day  like  a  schoolboy.  6.  The  Whigs 
having  made  him  a  peer,  he  gave  his  tenants  a  banquet.  7.  How  came 
she  by  that  light  ?  8.  If  the  great  could  be  taught  any  lesson,  this  might 
serve  to  teach  them  one.  9.  He  walks  six  miles  every  morning  before 
breakfast 

10.  Horalius,  quoth  the  consul, 
As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  le. 

11.  The  nobles  believed  Macbeth  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  their  king. 

12.  Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  invention. 

7.  The  Subordinative  Relation, 

222,  A  Substantive  clause, — that  is,  a  clause  which  performs 
the  function  of  a  substantive, — may  occupy  any  position  that 
a  noun  may  occupy.      It  is  generally  introduced  by  the  sub- 
ordinative  conjunction  that ;  as, 

That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this. 

(a)  The  substantive  clause  may  follow  the  verb,  and  be  in  apposition 
with  the  subject;  as,  It  appears  that  you  have  wronged  me;  My  belief 
is,  that  the  earth  is  round. 

223,  An  Attributive  clause,  that  is,  a  clause  which  performs 
the    function    of  an   adjective,    is   generally   introduced   by   a 
relative ;  as, 

Houses  that  are  built  of  stone  last  longest. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  (==  for  which)  /  decline. 

224,  RULE  XVIII.  A  Relative  Pronoun  must  agree  with 
its  correlative  in  gender,  number,  and  person.     Its  case 
depends  upon  its  relation  to  its  own  clause ;  as, 

This  should  not  be  said  to  me,  who  am  innocent. 
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(a)  When  the  correlative  consists  of  a  noun  and  a  pronoun  in 
apposition,  the  relative  usually  agrees  in  person  with  the  pronoun  ;* 
as, 

It  is  7,  your  friend,  who  bid  you  go. 

But  if  the  relative  clause  is  directly  attributive  to  the  noun,  the 
relative  agrees  with  the  noun ;  as, 

It  is  I,  the  friend  that  loves  you,  who  lid  you  go. 

The  first  sentence  =  I  (your  friend)  bid  you  go. 
The  second  =  I  (the  friend  that  loves  you)  bid  you  go. 

225.  An  Adverbial  clause,  that  is,  a  clause  which  performs 
the  function  of  an  adverb,  is  generally  introduced  by  a  sub- 
ordinative  conjunction,  or  a  relative  adverb ;  as, 

The  upright  man  speaks  as  he  thinks. 
When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

226.  RULE  XIX.  The  case  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  follow- 
ing "than"  or  "as"  depends  upon  its  relation  to  its  own 
clause;  as, 

(1.)  I  visit  the  doctor  oftener  than  he  (=  than  he  visits  the  doctor). 
I  visit  the  doctor  oftener  than  him  (=  than  I  visit  him]. 
I  visit  the  doctor's  house  oftener  than  his  (=  than  I  visit  his 
house). 

(2.)  He  loves  her  as  much  as  /  (=  as  /  love  her). 
He  loves  her  as  much  as  me  (==  as  he  loves  me). 
He  loves  her's  as  much  as  mine  (=  as  he  loves  mine}, 
(a)   Than  is,  however,  followed  by  the  objective  of  the  relative ;  as, 
Satan,  than  whom  none  higher  sat. — Milton. 

227.  RULE  XX.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  in  a  sub- 
ordinate clause,  when  the  condition  is  improbable  or  denied ; 
the  Indicative  is  used  when  the  condition  is  probable  or 
admitted;  as, 

If  he  be  guilty  (as  I  believe  he  is  not\  we  shall  suffer  with  him. 
If  he  is  innocent  (as  I  admit  he  may  be),  he  has  been  hardly  used. 


*  Adams,  p.  209.     Angus,  p.  265. 
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228.  RULE  XXI.    The  Conditional  Mood  is  used  in  a 
principal  clause  when  the  past  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the 
subordinate  clause ;  as, 

If  he  were  innocent,  he  would  be  acquitted. 

Had  he  been  guilty,  he  had  (=  would  have)  been  condemned. 

Exercise  53. 

Apply  the  proper  RULE  OF  SYNTAX  to  the  Constructions  in  Italics. 

I.  Mercy  "becomes  the  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown."     2.  It 
is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child.     3.  Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  should 
be  glad  to  help  you.     4.  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well. 
5.  If  he  is  your  brother,  he  must  recognise  you.     6.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.     7.  He  is  as  tall  as  James.     8.  I  understand  Tennyson 
better  than  Browning.     9.  I  understand  Tennyson  better  than  my  brother. 
10.  Thou  who  — i —  guilty  shouldst  not  speak  thus  to  me  who  ~J 
innocent. 

II.  Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul 

(  Were  he  on  earth)  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me. 
12.  He  would  have  punished  him,  as  well  as  us,  had  he  deserved  it. 

8.  The  Co-ordinative  Relation. 

229.  RULE  XXII.  The  Co-ordinative  conjunctions  connect 
like  cases ;  as, 

He  and  /  escaped. 

It  struck  neither  him  nor  me,  but  them. 

230.  RULE  XXIII.  When  two  or  more  singular  subjects 
are  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  the  verb   is 
plural;  as, 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  great  orators. 

(a)  This  is  a  contracted  compound  sentence,  equivalent  to  two 
simple  clauses, — Demosthenes  was  a  great  orator,  and  Cicero  was 
a  great  orator.  It  is  only  when  the  sentence  can  be  thus  expanded 
that  the  verb  is  plural.  Therefore, 

(6)  If  the  subjects  are  in  apposition,  the  verb  is  singular;  as, 
A  laggard  in  love  arid  a  dastard  in  war 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen. 
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(c)  Neither  does  the  rule  apply  to  the  case  in  which  several  words 
express  a  single  idea,  and  therefore  form  collectively  one  subject;  as, 

[One  shilling  and  sixpence]  is  the  price. 
[Three  and  two]  is  five. 
On  the  same  principle  we  say 

[Three  times  three]  is  nine. 

(d)  When  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  one  of  the  nouns,  and  more  than 
one  is  implied,  the  verb  is  still  plural ;  as, 

The  red  and  the  blue  flag  were  floating  from  the  mast. 
But  if  only  one  is  implied,  there  is  no  ellipsis ;  as, 

The  red  and  blue  flag  was  floating  from  the  mast. 

231.  RULE  XXIV.  When  two  or  more  singular  subjects 
are  connected  by  an  alternative  or  adversative  conjunction, 
or  qualified  by  a  distributive  or  negative  adjective,  the 
verb  is  singular;  as, 

Either  Plato  or  Aristotle  says  so. 

Not  Plato,  but  Aristotle  says  so. 

Every  mountain  and  valley  was  white  with  snow. 

No  mountain  and  no  valley  was  white  with  snow. 

232.  The  general  principle  of  these  two  rules  is,  that  when 
a  sentence  involves  two  propositions,  both  of  which  are  affirma- 
tive, the  verb  is  plural ;  if  either  or  both  of  the  propositions  are 
negative,  the  verb  is  singular.     The  only  apparent  exception  is 
the  case  of  nouns  qualified  by  a  distributive  adjective  ;  but  a 
distributive  is  essentially  singular,  and  the  nouns  it  qualifies  are 
of  the  nature  of  partitive  genitives  ;  thus, 

Every  mountain  and  valley  =  every  one  of  the  mountains  and 
valleys. 

(a)  The  clause  introduced  by  as  well  as  is  really  subordinate,  and 
therefore  has  no  connexion  with  the  present  case  (see  Hule  XIX.). 

James,  as  well  as  John,  was  present  = 

James  was  present  as  well  (in  the  same  manner)  as  John  (was 
present). 

(6)  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with 
their  correlatives ;  as, 

Plato  and  Aristotle  were  great  thinkers,  and  they  had  many  followers. 

Either  Plato  or  Aristotle  says  so,  and  he,  etc. 
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233.  RULE  XXV.  When  two  or  more  subjects  in  copu- 
lative co-ordination  are  of  different  persons,  the  first  person 
is  made  to  include  the  second  and  third ;  and  the  second  to 
include  the  third;  as, 

He  and  /       (=  we)  shall  go. 
You  and  she  (=  you)  will  go. 

234.  RULE  XXVI.  When  two  or  more  subjects  in  alter- 
native co-ordination  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  usually 
agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  nearest ;  as, 

Neither  you  nor  /  am  right. 
Either  you  or  she  is  wrong. 

235.  RULE  XXVII.  When  the  one  of  two  subjects  is 
affirmative  and  the  other  negative,  the  verb  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  the  affirmative ;  as, 

A  bare  acknowledgment,  and  no  thanks,  was  given  me. 
He,  and  not  I,  is  to  blame. 

(a)  It  is  more  elegant  in  such  cases  to  put  the  negative  subject 
first,  and  to  introduce  the  affirmative  by  the  conjunction  but;  as, 
No  thanks,  but  a  bare  acknowledgment  was  sent. 
Not  I,  but  he,  is  to  blame. 

Exercise  54, 

Apply  the  proper  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  to  the  Constructions  in  Italics. 

I.  This  at  first  I  stoutly  opposed,  but  it  was  as  stoutly  defended. 
2.  Not  we  but  God  is  educating  us.     3.  Wit  and  humour  have,  I  fear,  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  character.     4.  In  less  than  three  hours  all  were 
ready,  when  we  sprang  into  our  saddles  and  rode  away.    5.  You  and  I 
were  foolish  in  our  youth,  but  we  have  grown  wise  in  our  age.     6.  No 
voice  nor  sound  but  their  own  echoes  was  heard  in  reply.     7.  Either  you 
or  your  brother  has  done  this.     8.  Your  master  alone,  and  not  you,  has 
the  credit  of  this.     9.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  benefits 
by  good  government.     10.  He  and  I  are  still  quarrelling ;  you  and  he  are 
friends. 

II.  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way. 

12.   Our  greatest  historian  and  most  brilliant  orator  is  dead. 
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CHAPTER  II. — THE  ORDER  OF  WORDS. 

236,  The  natural  order  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  is, 

1.  The  Subject  (with  its  attributes) ;    2.  The  Verb ;   3.  The 
Object  (with  its  attributes)  or  the  Complement ;  4.  The  Adverbial. 

237,  This  order  may  be  departed  from  in  order  to  secure 
greater  clearness,  emphasis,  or  elegance. 

238,  Prominence  is  frequently  given  to  a  member  of  a  sen- 
tence by  taking  it  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  placing  it  first. 
This  leads  to  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  other  members. 
The  sentence  thus  acquires  emphasis.     Thus, 

1.  The  Verb  may  be  placed  first;  as, 

Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare. 

2.  The  Complement  may  be  placed  first ;  as, 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life. 

3.  The  Object  may  be  placed  first ;  as, 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none. 

4.  The  Adverbial  may  be  placed  first ;  as, 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels. 

239,  The  Subject  naturally  precedes  the   Verb.     But  in  the 
following  cases  it  follows  it : — 

1 .  In  Interrogative  sentences ;  as, 

Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught  that  man  may  question  ? 

2.  In  Imperative  sentences  ;  as, 

Go  you  that  way. 

3.  In  poetry ;  as, 

From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder. 

4.  In  expressing  a  wish  ;  as, 

May  you  be  happy. 
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5.  In  Subjunctive  clauses  without  if;  as, 

Had  /  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time. 

6.  In  introducing  quotations  ;  as, 

"  Your  honour,"  replied  the  corporal,   "  is  too  much 
concerned." 

7.  After  neither  or  nor  ;  as, 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

8.  In  sentences  transposed  for  emphasis  ;  as, 

"  Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare."— [See  §23S,  Examples.] 

9.  When  the  subject  is  a  noun  clause,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  particle  it ;  as, 

It  appears  that  he  was  innocent. 

240.  The  Object  naturally  follows  the  Verb  that  governs  it. 
But  it  precedes  the  Verb, 

1.  When  it  is  a  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun ;  as, 

The  men  whom  we  met  are  Spaniards. 
Whom  call  we  gay  ? 

2.  For  Emphasis.     [See  §  238,  Example  3.] 

241.  The  Attribute  naturally  precedes  the  noun.     But  it  may 
follow  the  noun, — 

1.  When  it  consists  of  two  or  more  adjectives ;  as, 

Lord  of  Burleigh  j&tr  and/ree. 

2.  When  it  consists  of  a  phrase  or  clause  ;  as, 

A  man  of  great  talent. 
The  house  in  which  we  live. 

3.  When  it  is  modified  by  a  phrase  ;  as, 

A  boy  careful  of  his  books. 

(a)  Hence  those  adjectives  which  are  always  accompanied  by  an 
adjunct  or  complement,  must  always  follow  their  nouns ;  as,  like, 
averse,  afraid,  etc. 

II 
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4.       In  poetry  ;  as, 

His  wither' d  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day. 
(&)  Sometimes  two  adjectives  are  separated  by  the  noun;  as, 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

242.  When  two  or  more  Nouns  or  Adjectives  in  succession 
refer  to  the  same  individual,  the  article  is  used  only  before  the 
first ;  when  they  refer  to  different  individuals,  the  article  must 

be  repeated  'before  each  ;  as, 

This  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  (one  person). 
The  secretary  and  the  treasurer  (two  person^)  were  both  present. 

The  red  and  blue  flag  (one  flag,  which  is  both  red  and  blue). 
The  red  and  the  blue  flag  (two  flags,  one  red,  the  other  blue). 
(See  §  230,  d.) 

(a]  In  the  case  of  numerals,  and  such  adjectives  as  cannot  possibly 
apply  to  the  same  thing,  the  second  article  may  be  omitted  if  the 
noun  be  plural ;  as, 

The  6th  and  7th  verses,  ==  the  Qth  and  the  1th  verse. 

The  French  and  English  governments,  =  The  French  and  the 
English  government. 

(6)  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  repetition  of  prepositions  and  other 
parts  of  speech,  the  general  principle  being  that  when  the  sentence 
is  simple  the  particle  need  be  used  only  once,  when  the  sentence  is 
contracted  (and  therefore  properly  compound]  the  particle  must  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  clauses  in  the  complete  sentence ; 
as. 

The  whole  of  the  Scotch  and  of  the  English  baggage  was  lost 

TheA  are  here  two  propositions;  therefore  the  words  "of  the"  are 
repeated.  If  these  words  be  omitted,  there  is  only  one  preposition, 
and  the  sentence  is  simple. 

243.  The  Article  always  precedes  its  noun.     When  the  noun 
is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  article  generally  precedes  the 
adjective.     But  it  stands  between  the  following  adjectives  and 
the  nouns  to  which  they  refer  : — 

1.  Such;  as, 

Such  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
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2.  Many;  as, 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

3.  All;  as, 

All  the  boys  were  rewarded. 

4.  Both;  as, 

Both  the  men  were  drowned. 

5.  What;  as, 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man. 

It    also   follows   adjectives    modified    by  "too,"   "so,"  and 
"how;"  as, 

Too  important  a  question. 
So  reasonable  a  proposal. 
How  remarkable  a  deliverance. 

244.  The  Relative  is  always  the  first  word  in  its  clause ;  but 
when  it  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  preposition  generally 
precedes  it ;  as, 

111  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  nobody. 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick, 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs. 
But,— 

I  prayed  that  I  might  be  restored  to  that  state  of  innocence 
in  which  I  had  wandered  in  those  shades. — Lamb. 

245.  The  Relative  may  be  omitted  when  it  is  the  object  of  a 
restrictive  clause ;  as, 

I  am  monarch  of  all  (that)  I  survey. — Cowper. 

(«)  When  the  relative  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  former  may 
be  omitted,  but  the  latter  remains ;  as, 

I  may  do  that  (which)  I  shall  be  sorry  for. — Shakespeare. 

(6)  The  relative  is  sometimes  (but  rarely)  omitted,  when  it  is  the 
subject;  as, 

In  this  'tis  God  (who)  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. — Pope. 
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246.  The  Correlative  may  be  omitted  when  the  relative  clause 
is  restrictive ;  as, 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. — Shakespeare. 
How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed. — English 
Bible. 

(a)  In  these  sentences,  the  relative  clause  is  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  verbs  steals  and  curse  respectively. 

247.  The  Relative  should  stand  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
Correlative.     It  becomes  more  necessary  to  attend  to  this  rule, 
when  there  are  several  correlatives  to  which  the  relative  might 
refer;    especially  as  the  relative  in  English  has  no  distinctive 
marks  for  gender,  number,  or  person,  by  which  its  proper  cor- 
relative might  be  determined. 

(a)  When  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  irrespectively  of  the  con- 
struction, makes  the  reference  plain,  the  rule  is  less  necessary ;  as, 

"He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin." — English 
Bible. 

In  the  following  sentence,  the  reference  is  not  so  apparent : — 

"  It  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child." 

Here  the  proper  correlative  of  that  is  not  "father,"  but  "it."  The 
meaning  is,  "He  that  knows  his  own  child  is  a  wise  father."  It  is 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  is  a  wise  father?" — the  answer 
being,  "It  (i.e.,  he,  or  one]  that  knows  his  own  child.  If  "father" 
be  taken  as  the  correlative  of  "that,"  the  sentence  would  be  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "Who  is  it?" — the  answer  being,  "A  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child." 

248.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  the  use  of  the  Demonstrative 
(or  third  personal)  pronouns,  to  avoid  ambiguity  of  reference. 

Ambiguity  may  be  avoided  by  the  occasional  repetition  of  the 
correlative,  and  by  the  use  of  the  reflective  pronouns.  The 
following  sentence  from  Goldsmith  illustrates  the  ambiguity  that 
arises  from  the  careless  use  of  pronouns  : — 

He  (Philip)  wrote  to  that  distinguished  philosopher  in  terms 
the  most  polite  and '  flattering,  begging  of  him  (Aristotle)  to 
undertake  his  (Alexander's)  education,  and  io  bestow  upon  him 
(Alexander)  those  useful  lessons  which  his  (Philip's)  numerous 
avocations  would  not  allow  him  (Philip)  to  bestow. — Goldsmith. 
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It  may  be  corrected  thus  : — 

Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  in  terms  the  most  polite  and  flatter- 
ing, begging  of  that  distinguished  philosopher  to  undertake 
Alexander  s  education,  and  to  bestow  upon  his  son  those  useful 
lessons  which  his  own  numerous  avocations  would  not  allow  him 
to  bestow. 

(a)  Ambiguity  of  reference  is  common  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
noun ';  t£," — a  word  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  used   in  various 
senses.     Thus,  in  the  following  sentence,  in  which  Macbeth  meditates 
on  the  murder  of  Duncan,  "  it "  is  used  in  four  different  senses: — 
"  If  "'twere  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'frwere  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 

ls£,  If  it  were  done  —  if  the  whole  matter  were  over. 

2d,  When  'tis  done,  =  when  the  design  was  accomplished. 

3d,  Then  it  were  well  =  "  That  it  were  done  quickly  "  were  well. 

4/A,  It  were  done  q  uickly  =  That  the  murder  were  gone  about  at  once. 

249.  The  Adverbial,  when  a  phrase,  generally  follows  the 
verb,  or  the  object  if  the  verb  be  transitive ;  as, 

He  called  in  the  afternoon. 
He  struck  him  on  the  cheek. 

250.  The  Adverbial,  when  a  word,  usually  follows  an  intransi- 
tive verb,  and  either  precedes  a  transitive  verb,  or  follows  its 
object;  as, 

She  sings  well. 

He  well  deserves  the  prize. 

(a)  An  adverb  of  time  may  precede  an  intransitive  verb ;  as, 

She  sometimes  sings. 

(&)  When  the  verb  is  a  compound  form,  the  adverb  usually  sepa- 
rates the  auxiliary  from  the  infinitive  or  participle ;  as, 
He  will  soon  return. 
He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

251.  When  a  sentence  contains  a  number  of  adverbials,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  distribute  them  over  the  sentence ;  as, 

Cromwell  called  a  council  of  his  chief  officers  secretly,  at 
Windsor,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ireton,  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  nation. 
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Here  the  adverbials  are  crushed  together  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  and  make  it  exceedingly  cumbrous.  Better  thus : 

At  the  suggestion  of  Ireton,  Cromwell  secretly  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  officers  at  Windsor,  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  nation. 

252.  An  Absolute  phrase  is  generally  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence ;  as, 

The  matter  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  secretary,  the  conspirators 
were  arrested. 

It  may,  however,  be  placed  at  the  very  end ;  as, 
The  see  of  Tournay  was  conferred  upon  Wolsey,  the  king's 
favourite,  the  bishop  being  dead. 

253.  The  Adverb  precedes  the  adjective  or  other  adverb  which 
it  modifies ;  as, 

A  very  beautiful  picture. 
He  walks  too  quickly. 

254.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  adverb  that  it  may  stand  in  any 
part  of  the  sentence  ;   but  its  meaning  generally  varies  with  its 
position.     The  rule  must  therefore  be  observed,  that  the  adverb 
should  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  ivord  or  words  it 
modifies.      The  varieties  of  position  and  of  reference  are  seen 
in  the  following  examples  : — 

1.  Sometimes  she  sings      .     .     fat  other  times  she  reads'). 

2.  She  sometimes  sings      .     .     (at  other  times  he  sings). 

3.  She  sings  sometimes     .     .     (but  not  frequently). 

(a)  Mistakes  frequently  occur  in  placing  the  adverb  only,  especially 
as  this  word  is  sometimes  an  adjective ;  e.  g.,  in  the  line 

"  Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate," 

only  is   an  adjective,   qualifying  "  Jesuits ; "  and  the   meaning   is, 
"Jesuits  are  not  the  only  persons  who  equivocate."     If  the  line  were 

"Jesuits  can  not  only  equivocate," 

only  would  be  an  adverb,  modifying  "equivocate;"  and  the  meaning 
would  be,  "  Equivocating  is  not  the  only  thing  Jesuits  can  do." 

The  different  meanings  of  "  only  "  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
examples : — 
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1.  "  Only  he  mourned  for  his  brother."     Only  here  expresses  an 

antithetical  relation,  equivalent  to  "but."  "He  was  generally 
a  cold-hearted  man,  only  (but,  as  an  exception  to  his  general 
character)  he  mourned  for  his  brother." 

2.  "He-only  (alone)  mourned  for  his  brother."     No  one  else  mourned 

for  him. 

3.  "  He  cwfo/-mourned  for  his  brother."  He  did  nothing  else. 

4.  "  He  mourned  only  for  his  brother."  And  for  no  other  reason. 

5.  "He  mourned  for  his  only  brother."     His  single  brother;  only, 

an  adjective. 

6.  "  He  mourned  for  his  brother  only  (alone)" — and  for  no  one  else. 

255.  Certain  adverbs  and  conjunctions  are  correlative  to  one 
another;    and   care   must   be   taken   in  each  case  to  use  the 
proper  correlatives ;  as, 

Adverbs.  Conjunctions. 

Not  but  or  but  only 

Not  only  but  also 

Only  not 

So  that 

Such  that 

So  as 

As  (well,  soon,  etc.)  as 

Both  and 

Neither  nor 

Either  or 

256.  The  correlative  particles  must  be  attached  to  the  cor- 
responding words  and  phrases  in  the  correlative  clauses ;  as, 

Thales  was  not  only  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  nature,  but 
for  his  moral  wisdom. — Enfidd. 

Should  be:  Thales  was  famous,   not  only  for  his  knowledge 
of  nature,  but  also  for  his  moral  wisdom. 

By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  the  whole. — Addison. 

Should  be :  By  greatness  I  mean,  not  (only]  the  bulk  of  any 
single  object,  but  (also)  the  largeness  of  the  whole. 
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He  neither  gave  me  the  book  nor  the  money. 
Should  be :  He  gave  me  neither  the  book  nor  the  money. 

He  gave  me  neither  the  book  nor  returned  the  money. 
Should  be :  He  neither  gave  me  the  book  nor  returned  the  money. 

257.    The   Preposition  generally  stands  immediately  before 
the  word  it  governs ;  as, 

He  was  born  in  London,  and  died  in  Paris. 

(a)  When  the  noun  is  accompanied  by  adjectives,  the  preposition 
precedes  the  adjective ;  as, 

The  bonfires  shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ramparts. 
— Macaulay. 

(&)  In  poetry,  the  preposition  frequently  follows  its  noun ;  as, 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder. — Byron. 

(c)  When  the  object  of  the  preposition  is  a  relative,  the  preposition 
sometimes  stands  at  the  end  of  the  clause ;  as, 

The  house  that  I  live  in. 

This  construction  is  sometimes  used  when  the  relative  is  the  object 
of  the  verb  in  one  clause,  and  of  the  preposition  in  another ;  as, 
The  house  which  I  own  and  live  in. 

But  it  is  more  elegant  to  say, 

The  house  which  I  own,  and  in  which  I  live. 

(d)  For  the  sake  of  antithesis,  there  is  sometimes  an  ellipsis  of  the 
noun  after  the  first  of  two  prepositions ;  as, 

He  could  be  found  neither  within,  nor  beyond,  the  walls. 
This  is  called  splitting  of  particles. 

(e)  On  the  repetition  of  prepositions,  see  §  242,  b. 

(f)  When  two  verbs  or  adjectives  in  conjunction  require  to  be 
followed  by  different  prepositions,  the  preposition  must  be  repeated 
after  each ;  as, 

He  found  him  a  man  with  whom  he  agreed  on  a  few  subjects  and 

differed  on  many.  < 

Should  be :  "He  found  him  a  man  whom  he  agreed  with  on  a  few 
subjects,  and  differed  from  on  many;" — or  better: — "with  whom 
he  agreed  on  a  few  subjects,  from  whom  he  differed  on  many." 
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PART  IV.— ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  I. — LETTERS. 

258.  Etymology  treats  of  the  origin  of  words,  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  formation. 

259.  Words,  regarded  as  sounds,  are  composed  of  letters; 
regarded  as  symbols  of  ideas,  they  are  composed  of  syllables. 

260.  The  series  of  letters  used  to  express  the  elementary 
sounds  of  a  language  is  called  the  Alphabet. 

261.  The  English  Alphabet  contains  twenty-six  letters,  by 
means  of  which  we  have  to  represent  forty-two  separate  sounds. 
In  some  cases,  there  are  two  symbols  for  the  same  sound.     The 
number  of  letters  which  are  thus  superfluous  is  five ;  so  that  we 
have  only  twenty-one  letters  to  represent  forty-two  sounds. 

262.  The   letters   are   divided   into   vowels,   which   can   be 
sounded  alone,  and  consonants,  which  cannot  be  sounded  unless 
when  joined  with  a  vowel. 

263.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  w,  w,  and  y.     The  last  two 
when  they  begin  a  word  or  syllable,  are  by  some  grammarians 
considered  consonants,  and  are  therefore  called  semi- vowels. 

264.  The  consonants  are  &,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  w,  p,  q,  r,  s, 

£,  v,  x,  and  z. 

265.  The  following  are  the  Simple  Vowel  Sounds : — 


1.  am  fate,  ay  in  day. 

2.  am  fat. 

3.  a  in  father. 

4.  a  in  fall,   o  in  nor,  aw  in 

bawl,  au  in  haul. 

5.  e  in  mete,  ee    in  feet,  ea 


in  meat. 


6.  e  in  met. 

7.  I  in  drive. 

8.  i  in  driven. 

9.  o  in  note,  oa  in  moat. 

10.  o  in  not,  a  in  what. 

11.  u  in  pull,  oo  in  fool. 

12.  u  in  dull. 


13.  ii  in  rude. 
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(a]  W  and  y  do  not  represent  any  sounds  not  contained  in  this 
table.  W  represents  the  u  in  pull,  unaccented  and  sounded  before 
another  vowel,  as  wit  —  uit  in  quit;  y  represents  the  unaccented 
sound  of  i  in  hit,  before  another  vowel,  as  yon  =  ion  in  million. 

266.  By  combining  e  and  o  with  i  and  w,  four  compound 
vowel  sounds,  called  diphthongs,  are  formed.     They  are  :  — 

14.  ei,    in  height;  i,      in  tight. 

15.  eu,  in  feud;      u,     in  duty;  eau,  in  beauty;  lew,  in  view. 

16.  oi,   27i  soil;        oy,  in  boy. 

17.  on,  in  foul;       ow,  in  fowl. 

(a)  Certain  combinations  of  vowels,  as  oa  in  broad,  ai  in  maid,  etc., 
represent  simple  vowel  sounds,  and  should  not  therefore  be  called 
diphthongs.  Such  combinations  are  either  sounded  as  one  simple 
vowel  ;  as  ea  in  meat,  e  in  mete  ;  or  as  two  separate  vowels  ;  as  e-a 
in  re-ally. 

267.  The  Simple  Consonant  sounds  are  :  — 


18. 

b 

in 

bad. 

28. 

P 

in 

pan. 

19. 

d 

in 

din. 

29. 

r 

in 

rim. 

20. 

f 

in 

far,  ph 

in 

phantom. 

30. 

s 

in 

sin,  c  in 

cinder. 

21. 

g 

in 

go. 

31. 

z 

in 

zone. 

22. 

h 

in 

hit. 

32. 

s 

in 

vision,  z 

in  azure. 

23. 

k 

in  kill,  q 

in  quell,  c  in  call. 

33. 

t 

in 

tin. 

24. 

1 

in 

lid. 

34. 

th 

in 

breath. 

25. 

m 

in 

man. 

35. 

th 

in 

breathe. 

26. 

n 

in 

nut. 

36. 

V 

in 

vat. 

27. 

ng 

in 

king, 

n 

in 

think. 

37. 

ch 

in 

loch,  gh 

in  lough. 

268.  The  following  are  Compound  Consonant  sounds  :  — 

38.  j     =  dzh  ;  as,  jest  ;  g  in  gem. 

39.  ch  =  tsh  ;  as,  chest. 


, 

40.  x    =  ks  ;  as,  box. 

41.  x 

42.  x 

43.  x 


=  gz  ;  as,  exalt. 
=  ksh  ;  as,  luxury. 
=  gzh  ;  as,  luxurious.' 


*  This  pronunciation  of  the 
Wedgewood. 


x  "  in  luxurious  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
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269.  The  following  represents  a  Consonant  and  a  Vowel  in 
combination : — 

44.  wh  =  liu ;  as,  why. 

270.  It  appears  from  this  enumeration  that  the  English  alpha- 
bet is  redundant,  in  containing  five  letters  for  sounds  which 
could  be  represented  without  them.     For 

w  =  u  in  full ;  aw  =  au  ;  ew  =  eu ;  ow  =  o ;  wh  =  hu. 

y  =  i  in  hit ;  at  end  of  a  word  =  i  in  drive. 

c   =  s  in  sit,  or  k  in  kill. 

x  ==  ks,  gz,  etc. 

q  =  k  in  kill,  before  u. 

The  above  forty-four  sounds  could  therefore  be  represented  by 
means  of  twenty-one  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  But  the 
alphabet  is  at  the  same  time  defective  ;  1st,  Because  it  represents 
different  sounds  by  the  same  letter ;  e.g., 

a  has  four  sounds. 

e  has  two. 

i  has  two. 

o  has  two. 

u  has  three. 

s  and  z  have  two,  and  x  has  four. 

2dj  Because  the  language  contains  various  sounds  for  which 
there  are  no  separate  symbols  ;  e.g., 

ng,  th  (in  thin),  th  (in  thine),  ch,  and  gh. 

271.  The  Consonants  are  divided  into, 

1.  Mutes,  or  dull  sounds. 

2.  Sibilants,  or  hissing  sounds. 

The  sibilants  are  the  sounds  of  s,  z,  sli,  zli,  ch  (in  chest),  and  j. 
All  the  other  consonant  sounds  are  mutes. 

(a)  Five  of  the  mutes  are  generally  placed  in  a  separate  class  as 
liquids  because  they  represent  continuous  sounds,  which  blend  easily 
with  other  consonants.  They  are 

I,  m,  n,  r,  and  ng. 
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The  same  characteristic,  however,  belongs  to  /,  v,  ih,  and  ch.  The 
distinction,  therefore,  is  inappropriate,  though  general  usage  perhaps 
warrants  its  retention,  especially  as  the  liquids  proper  (Z,  m,  n,  r,  ??</) 
certainly  possess  the  quality  of  continuity  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  other  letters  referred  to. 

272,  Consonant  Sounds,  which  are  uttered  by  a  strong  com- 
pression of  the  organs  of  speech,  are  called  Sharp  sounds.     Those 
uttered  by  a  weaker  compression  are  called  Flat.    Thus,  p,  f, 
and  t,  are  sharp  ;  b,  v,  and  d,  are  the  corresponding  fiat  sounds. 

273,  The  letter  h  is  called  an  Asperate,  or  rough  breathing 
(spiritus  asper).     Sounds  into  which  this  letter  enters,  or  which 
have  a  rough  sound,  are  said  to  be  asperated.     Thus  /  (=  ph] 
is  the  asperate  of  p,  ih  of  £,  v  of  6,  sh  of  s,  etc.      The  smooth 
sounds  are  said  to  be  unasperated. 

274,  Consonants  are  also  distinguished  according  to  the  organs 
used  in  pronouncing  them.     Thus,  p,  &,  etc.,  are  Labials  or  lip- 
sounds  ;    t  and  d  are  Palatals,   or  tongue  and  palate  sounds 
(sometimes  called  Dentals  or  tooth- sounds) ;  Ic  and  g  are  Guttu- 
rals or  throat-sounds. 

275,  All  these  distinctions  are  included  in  the  following 
Table :— 
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Is 


II 

SI 


1        1 


fi  bD 

" 


50 


s  fi 


' 


I    I    I 


CO 
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276.  Assimilation.     In  the  formation  of  words,  Consonants 
which  come  together  are  frequently  assimilated.     Thus, 

1st,  The  flat  -ed  is  changed  into  the  sharp  sound  t  after  a 
sharp  sound  ;  as,  keep,  kept ;  reap,  reapt :  also,  dream,  dreamt ; 
learn,  learnt. 

2c?,  The  plural  suffix  -es,  is  sounded  sharp  (s)  after  a  sharp  ;  as, 
shop-s,  chief-s,  rat-s,  lock-s,  etc. 

And  flat  (z)  after  a  flat;   as,  mob-s,  cave-s,  head-s,  log-s,  etc. 

3c7,  The  final  consonant  of  certain  prefixes  is  assimilated  to 
the  first  letter  of  the  root ;  as, 

ad:     company,  accompany;  flict,  afflict;  locate,  allocate,  etc. 
con :    locate,  collocate  ;  mute,  commute  ;  relative,  correlative,  etc. 
in :      legal,  illegal ;  merse,  immerse ;  regular,  irregular. 

And  final  n  is  changed  into  m  before  p  and  b  ;  as, 
com :  plain,  complain ;  pute,  compute  ;  bine,  combine. 
in:      pure,  impure;  bibe,  imbibe. 
en :     brace,  embrace ;  ploy,  employ. 

277.  Modification  of  Consonants  consists  in  changing  a  sharp 
to  a  flat  before  a  vowel,  or  a  flat  to  a  sharp  before  a  sharp ;  as, 
grief,  grievous;  give,  gift. 

Modification  of  Vowels  consists  in  changing  the  sound  or 
value  of  a  vowel  when  a  syllable  is  added  to  the  word;  as, 
drive,  driven;  break,  broken;  dream,  dreamt;  keep,  kept; 
brother,  brethren ;  child,  children ;  woman,  women ;  cock, 
chicken ;  cat,  kitten. 

(a]  Sometimes  the  modification  remains  when  the  additional  syllable 
is  lost;  as,  lead,  led  (for  Icddc) ;  meet,  met  (for  mette). 

278.  Compression   consists   in  blcndirig    consonants,    or  in 
running  syllables  together ;  as,  simplc-ly,  simply  ;  full-ly,  fully ; 
bct-cst,  best ;  latest,  last ;  havcd,  had. 
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CHAPTER  II. — WORDS. 

279.  The  words  in  the  English  Language  are  either  primitive, 
derivative,  or  compound. 

280.  A  primitive  word  or  root  is  a  word  in  its  simplest  form ; 
as,  man,  tell,  black,  drink. 

281.  A  derivative  word  is  a  word  formed  from  a  root, 

1.  By  modification;  as,  tell,  tale;  drink,  drench. 

2.  By  addition;  as,  man,  manly;  black,  blackness. 

282.  When  a  derivative  is  formed  by  adding  a  prefix  or  a  suffix 
to  the  root,  the  root  is  called  a  stem.     Thus  man  is  the  stem  of 
man-ly  ;  black  of  blackness.     The  stem  may  also  be  a  derivative 
as  manli-ness.      In  this  case  the  word  is  called  a  secondary 
derivative. 

283.  A  syllable  added  before  a  root  is  called  a  prefix.     A 
syllable  added  after  a  root  is  called  a  suffix  ;  as,  un-man-ly. 

284.  A  compound  word  consists  of  two  or  more  roots,  each  of 
which  is  significant;   as,  pen-knife,  watch-dog,  commander-in- 
chief,  deputy-quarter-master-general. 

(a)  In  compound  words,  the  first  root  is  usually  in  the  attributive 
relation  to  the  second  or  to  the  remainder.  Thus  in  pen-knife,  "  pen" 
defines  the  purpose  of  "  knife."  But  in  commander-in-chief,  the  phrase 
"in  chief"  qualifies  "commander;"  and  in  deputy -quarter -master- 
general,  "  deputy"  qualifies  "  quarter-master-general,"  "  general" 
qualifies  "quarter-master,"  and  "quarter"  qualifies  "master." 


1.  Derivatives  formed  by  Modification. 

1.  NOUNS. 

1.  Change  of  vowel:  song  from  sing;  stick  from  stake;  tale 
from  tell;  seat  from  sit;  bliss  from  bless,  etc. 

2.  Change  of  consonant:  stitch  from  stick;  ditch  from  dig; 
speech  from  speak ;  arch  from  arc ;  grief  from  grieve,  etc. 
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3.  Change  of  vowel  and  consonant:  wor>f  from  weave;  loss 
from  loose  ;  breach  from  break  ;  bench  from  bank,  etc. 

4.  Change  of  accent:    conduct  from  conduct;  pervert  from 
pervert ;  project  from  project. 

(a)  The  change  of  accent  often  leads  to  a  modification  of  both 
vowels  and  consonants:  premiss  from  premise ;  refuse  from  refuse. 

2.  VERBS. 

1.  Change  of  vowel:  set  from  sit;  bleed  from  blood;  fill  from 
fall ;  gild  from  gold ;  flee  from^,  etc. 

2.  Change  of  consonant :    thieve  from  thief;    wreathe  from 
wreath  ;  wince  from  wink  ;  dodge  from  dog,  etc. 

3.  Change  of  vowel  and  consonant :  drench  from  drink  ;  bathe 
from  bath  ;  glaze  from  glass  ;  hunt  from  hound,  etc. 

(a)  Some  verbs  have  been  formed  from  verbs  by  prefixing  a  letter 
which  is  not  a  separable  prefix;  as,  swag  from  wag;  crib  from  rob; 
stumble  from  tumble;  grumble  from  rumble,  etc. 

(&)  Many  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  used  as  verbs,  without 
any  modification;  as,  to  table;  to  hammer;  to  stone;  to  smooth;  to 
dry;  to  double;  to  further,  etc. 

3.  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Change  of  vowel:  proud  from  pride  ;  hot  from  te£,  etc. 

2.  Change   of   consonant:    diffuse   from   diffuse;    loth    from 
loathe,  etc. 

3.  Change  of  vowel  and  consonant:   cAz'W  from  cool;    wise 
from  t^Y,  etc. 

2.  Derivatives  formed  by  Suffixes. 

285,  The  suffixes  in  English  are  either  of  Saxon  or  of  classical 
(2.  e.,  Latin  or  Greek)  origin.     They  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  ideas  they  express,  or  impart  to  the  words  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

286,  Diminutives  imply  a  smaller  form  or  a  less  degree  of  an 
object  or  a  quality ;  Augment atives,  a  larger  form,  or  greater  degree. 
Frequentatives  denote  the  repetition  of  an  act,  and  hence  a  habit 
or  occupation.     Patronymics  denote  son-ship,  or  descent. 
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287. 

Noun-suffixes  classified  :  — 

Denoting: 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

1.  AGENT  (subject}. 

read-er,  sailor, 

act-or 

prophe-t,  athle-te 

begg-ar 

law-yer 

soph-ist,  musi-cian 

(fern.)  spin-ster 

lion-  ess 

hero-ine 

vix-en 

testat-rix 

(object}. 

trust-ee 

capt-ive 

2.  ABSTRACT  IDEAS. 

wis-dom 

ac-tion,  pruden-ce 

horn-age 

friend-ship 

cur-acy,  just-ice 

hero-ism 

man-hood 

good-ness 

recti-tude 

weal-th 

orna-ment 

beggar-y 

miser-y 

eulog-y 

hat-red 

brav-ery 

verd-ure 

bishop-ric 

3.  DIMINUTIVES  :      f 

bull-ock,  lass-ie 

(simple.)      J 

chick-en 
satch-el 

poet-aster 
chap-el,  glob-ule 

aster-isk 

1 

pock-et 

lanc-et 

r 

lamb-k-in 

animal-c-ule 

(compound]  •( 

stream-1-et 
duck-1-ing 

[ 

mack-er-el 

4.  AtJGMENTATlVES. 

slugg-ard,  bragg- 

ball-oon 

art 

rook-ery,  Jew-ry 

5.  FREQUENTATIVES. 

barri-ster 

chariot-fpr 

poet-  aster 

ocu-list 

6.  PATRONYMICS. 

Brown-ing 

Tull-ius 

Platon-os 

Thorn-son  (Danish) 

288. 


1.  QUALITY 


Adjective-suffixes  classified : — 


ing  :            Anglo-Saxon. 
life-like 

Latin  and  French. 
leg-al 

Greek. 
an^el-ic 

home-ly 
eat-able 

girl-ish 
truth-ful 
storm-y,  clay-ey 

hum-an 
horri-fic 
edi-ble 
pictur-esque 
juven-ile 
verb-ose,  ama-tory 
ferv-id 

demon-iac 
arithmetic-  al 
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Denoting :  Anglo-Saxon.  Latin  and  French.       Greek. 

Material,    wooll-en  sal-ine,  lign-eous  cedr-ine 

consider-ate 
Negative,    life-less 
Participial,    wretch-ed  flu-ent 

2.  DEGREE.... Comp.   bright-er,  mo-re  super-ior 

wor-se 
Sup.    bright-est,  mo-st  supre-me 

in-m-ost 
Dim.  whit-ish 
Aug.  trouble-some  talka-tive 

3.  NUMBER six-teen 

six-th 
six-ty 
six-fold  sim-ple,  dou-ble 

4.  PLACE west-ern 

west-erly  =  west-ernly 

289.  Verb  Suffixes. 

Denoting :  Anglo-Saxon.  Latin  and  French.       Greek. 

1.  To  MAKE whit-en  magni-fy  civil-ize 

clean- se  exped-ite 

fin-ish 
sull-y 

Frequen.    spark-le  hesit-ate 

glimm-er 

290.  Adverb  Suffixes. 

Denoting :  Anglo-Saxon.  Latin  and  French.         Greek. 

1.  MANNER bright-(6),  sweet-(e) 

bright-ly 
other-wise 

2.  TIME on-ce,  sometim-es 

3.  PLACE he-re' 

he-nce 
hi-ther 
home-ward,  -wards 

3.  Derivatives  formed  by  Prefixes. 

291.  The  Prefixes  cannot  be  classified  according  to  the  parts 
of  speech  which  they  form,  as  many  of  them  are  attached  to 
different  kinds  of  words.      It    should   also   be   observed,  that 
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many  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes  were  conjoined  with  the 
roots  in  these  languages ;  so  that  the  English  derivatives  are 
merely  adaptations  of  what  were  already  derivatives  in  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  descend  is  but  aji 
English  form  of  the  Latin  "  descendo."  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  Latin  prefix  is  joined  to  an  English  root  ;  as,  ante-room, 
per-haps.  Such  words  are  termed  hybrids. 


292. 


Anglo-Saxon  Prefixes: — 


A  (A.  S.  an,  on,  ire),     .      denoting  position ;  .     . 


Be  (A.  S.  &?/,  near), 


For  (A.  S.  against), 
.Fore  (A.  S.  before), 
Gain  (A.  S.  <7cett,  against), 
Mis  (A.  S.  error),    .  _      . 
Jn,  en  (A.  S.  an,,  on,  in  ), 

N'  (A.  S.  no),   '       . 
0/(A.  S.  o/1,  away), 
0w«  (A.  S.  w«,  out), 
Over  (A.  S.  above), 


To  (A.  S.  =  Latin  ad), 

To  (A.  S.  this), 

Un  (A.  S.  unt-,  not), 

WftA  (A.  S.  against), 
Up  (A.  S.  over),      . 

Undcr(\.  S.  Comp.of  wni), 


intensifying  the  meaning; 
giving  transitive  force; 
forming  (transitive]  verbs; 
•intensifying  the  meaning; 
forming  prepositions  ;  as, 
.  denoting  opposition; 

,,       priority  ;  . 

„        opposition; 

„       perversion; 

,,       position;  . 

„        to  make; 

,,        negation; 

„       removal;  . 

„        superiority; 

„       position;  . 

„       superiority  ; 

„       excess; 

,,       superficiality 

„       addition; 

„       </»«/    . 

„       negation; 

„       reversal;  L 
intensifying  the  meaning ; 


denoting  opposition; 
„        directi 


lirection; 
inversion; 
position;  . 
inferiority; 


concealment; 


as,  a-foot,  a-bed,  a-shore, 

an-on,  o'clock,  on-set, 
as,  a-round,  a-wake,  a-rise. 
as,  be-moan,  be-speak, 
as,  be-dew,  be-calm. 
as,  be-praise,  be-spatter. 
be-neath,  be-low,  be-fore 
as,  for- bid,  for-swear. 
as,  fore-know,  fore-tell, 
as,  gain-say, 
as,  mis-deed,  mis-hap, 
as,  in -come,  en-throne, 
as,  en-rich,  en-large, 
as,  n'ever,  n'either. 
as,  off-spring,  off-set, 
as,  out-run,  out-do, 
as,  over-hang, 
as,  over- rule,  over-look. 
as,over-charge,over-throw. 
as,  over-look,  over-sight.* 
as,  to-gether,  to-wards. 
as,  to-day,  to-night, 
as,  un-happy. 
as,  un-do,  un-tie. 
as,  un-loose. 
as,  with-stand. 
as,  up-heave. 
as,  up-set, 
as,  under-lie. 
as,  under-ling. 
as,  under-pay, 
as,  under-hand. 


*  Used  also  in  the  sense  of  superiority;  thus  overseer  =  a  superintendent. 
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293.  Latin  Prefixes. 

Abs-,Ab-,A-  (away  from),  denoting  removal;  as,  abs-tract,  a- vert. 
„     contrariety;  as,  ab-normal,  ab-use. 

Ad  (to), „         addition  ;  as,  ad-here,  ad-vice. 

By  assimilation  and  modification,  it  assumes  the  forms,  ac-,  a/-, 
ag-,  rtZ-,  am-,  an-,  ap-,  ar-,  as-,  a£-,  a-. 

Am-,  Amb-  (on  both  sides)  ; as,  am-bition,  amb-iguous. 

Ante,  (before),    ....  referring  to  time;  as,  ante-date. 

,,        place;  as,  ante-chamber. 

Bene-  (well) ; as,  bene-fit. 

Bi-,  Bin-  (two) ;  Bis-  (twice) ;    ....     as,  bi-ped,  bis-cuit,  bi(n)ocular. 

Circum-,  Circu-  (round) ; as,  circum-vent,  circu-it. 

Con-  (together,  with) ; as,  con-tend. 

By  assimilation  and  modification,  it  assumes  the  forms,  com-,  col-, 
cor-,  co-. 

Contra-,  Contro-  (against) ; as,  contra-diet,  contro-vert. 

Also  Anglicised  into  counter- ;  as,  counter-mand. 

De-  (down  from) ; as,  de-part,  de-scent. 

Dis-  (asunder) ; as,  dis-cord. 

Modified  forms,  dif-,  di-. 

Ex-  (out  of ) ; ,     .  as,  ex-press,  ex-ceed. 

Modified  forms,  ec-,  ef-,  e-. 

Extra-  (without,  beyond) ; as,  extra-ordinary. 

In-  (into,  or  in) ; as,  in-clude. 

Modified  forms,  im-,  il-,  ir-,  em-,  en-. 

In-  (not) ; as,  in-activity. 

Modified  forms,  im-,  il-,  ir-,  i-. 

Inter-  (between) ; as,  inter-course. 

Modified  forms,  intel-,  enter-. 

Intro-  (into) ; as,  intro-duce. 

.Wale-  (badly) ; as,  male-factor. 

Modified  forms,  mali-,  mal-. 

Non-  (not) ; as,  non-sense. 

Ob-  (against) ; as,  ob-ject. 

Modified  forms,  oc-,  of-,  op-,  OR-. 

Per-  (though) ; as,  per-mit. 

Pro-  (before,  for) ; as,  pro-tect. 

Modified  forms,  pol-,  por-,  pur-. 

Pre-  (before) ; as,  pre-dict. 

Post  (after) ; .as,  post-script. 

He-  (back,  again) ; as,  re- vert,  re-peat 

Retro-  (backward) ; as,  retro-spect. 
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Se--  (apart) ; as,  se-dition. 

Semi-  (half); as,  semi-circle. 

tiub-  (under) ;        as,  sub-ject. 

Modified  forms,  site-,  suf-,  sug-,  sup-,  sur-,  sus-,  su-. 

Subter-  (beneath) ; as,  subter-fuge. 

Super-  (over) ; as,  super-structure. 

»         Modified  form,  sur-  ;  as,  sur-plus. 

Trans-  (across) ; as,  trans-port. 

Modified  form,  tra- ;  as,  tra-duce. 

Ultra-  (beyond) ; as,  ultra-marine. 
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Amphi-  (on  both  sides) ; as,  amphi-bious. 

An-,  A-  (without  =  not  having) ;    .     .     .as,  an-archy,  a-pathy. 
Modified  form,  am- ;  as,  am-brosial. 

Ana-  (up) ;        as,  an-atomy. 

Anti-,  A nt-  (against); as,  anti-christ,  ant-agonist. 

Apo-  (from) ; as,  apo-stle. 

Modified  form,  aph-;  as,  aph-orism. 

Cata-  (down) ; as,  cata-strophe. 

Modified  forms,  cath-;  as,  cath-edral:  cat-;  as,  cat-egory. 

Dia-  (through) ; as,  dia-meter. 

En-  (in); as,  en-ergy. 

Modified  forms,  em-;  as,  em-blem :  el-;  as,  el-lipsis. 

Ex-,  EC-  (out  from) ; as,  ex-odus,  ec-stasy. 

Epi-,  Ep-  (upon) ; as,  epi-taph,  ep-och. 

Hyper-  (over) ; as,  hyper-bolical. 

Hypo-  (under) ; as,  hypo-thesis. 

Modified  form,  hyph-;  as,  hyph-en. 

Meta-,  Met-  (change); as,  meta-phor,  met-onyray. 

Modified  form,  meth-;  as,  meth-od. 

Para-,  Par-  (beside) ; as,  para-phrase,  par-ody. 

Peri-  (around) ; as,  peri-meter. 

Pro-  (before) ; as,  pro-gramme. 

Si/n-^  (with) ;         as,  syn-thesis. 

Modified  forms,  syl-;  as,  syl-lable :  sym- ;  as,  sym-pathy:  sy-;  as,  sy-stem. 
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4.  Compound  Words. 

295.  In  Compound  Words,  each  element  is  a  significant  word. 
The  first  element  generally  explains  or  modifies  the  second,  or 
the  remainder. 

1.  COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

296.  In  Compound  Nouns,  the  one  element  is  attributive  to 
the  other.      The  attribute  generally  precedes  the  substantive ; 
as,  moon-light,  blue-bell.     Sometimes  the  substantive  precedes 
the  attribute ;  as,  court-martial,  queen-dowager. 

(a)  The  attribute  is  sometimes  a  genitive ;  as,  "  shoe-maker"  =  a 
maker  of  shoes;  "  time-keeper,"  a  keeper  of  time.  See  also  §  284. 

297.  The  attribute  may  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  an  adjective, 
an  infinitive,  a  gerund,  or  an  adverb;  as,  rose-tree,  Ae-goat,  free- 
man,  ma&e-believe,  tmzZfcfn^-stick,  out-law. 

298.  The  substantive  is  generally  a  noun ;  as,  rose-Zree ;  but 
it  may  be  an  infinitive,  or  a  gerund ;  as,  wel-ccw?e,  out-going, 
scare- crow,   in  which  case   the   qualifying  word   is   either   an 
adverb,  or  an  object. 

2.  COMPOUND  ADJECTIVES. 

299.  In  Compound  Adjectives,  the  one  element  is  adverbial  to 
the  other.     The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective:    as,  sky-blue, 
purse-proud. 

(«)  In  these  compounds,  the  first  element  is  a  compressed  adverbial 
phrase;  sky-blue  =  blue  like  the  sky;  purse-proud  =  proud  because 
of  one's  purse. 

300.  The  adjective  is  frequently  a  participle,  in  which  case 
the  modifying  element  may  be  either  tvn  adverb,  as,  Aigr^-born ; 
a  noun  used  adverbially,  as,  moth-e&i<m  ( -z=.  eaten  by  moths] ;  or 
an  object,  as,  heart- rending. 

301.  The  adjective  sometimes  consists  of  a  noun  with  a  parti- 
cipial suffix ;  as,  \ion-heart-ed,  fair-hair-ed,  Bix-sid-ed. 
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3.  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

302.  In  Compound  Verbs,  the  word  added  to  the  simple  verb 
is  generally  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  it ;  as,  gain-say,  rough- 
hew,  doff  ( =  do-off),  brow-beat. 

(a)  In  "  rough-hew,"  rough  is  an  adjective ;  in  "  brow-beat,"  brow 
is  a  noun ;  but  both  are  used  with  the  force  of  adverbs. 

303.  Some  compound  verbs  are  made  up  of  parts,  neither  of 
which  is  a  verb  when  used  by  itself;    as,  hand-cnff  (=two 
nouns) ;  black-ball  (=  adjective  and  noun). 

(a)  These  compounds  are  originally  nouns.  As  verbs,  they  express 
the  using  of  the  objects  named,  just  as  simple  nouns  are  employed  as 
verbs;  as,  to  table,  to  chair,  to  fire,  to  page,  to  frame,  to  hammer, 
to  stone,  etc. 

01 

304.  Many  words  regarded  as  simple  derivatives  in  English 
are  compound  words  in  the  languages  from  which  they  are 
derived;    as,  manu-script,   tri-ennial,  deca-logue,  phil-anthropy 
hydro-pathy,  rendez-vous,  etc. 

4,  COMPOUND  ADVERBS. 

305.  Compound  Adverbs,    formed   of  various  elements,  are 
compressed  or  abbreviated  adverbial  phrases.     The  most  common 
adverbial  phrases  are  those  which  consist  of  a  preposition  and  a 
noun  or  pronoun.     Corresponding  with  these,  we  have  such  com- 
pound adverbs  as  in-deed,  there-upon.     "Head- foremost "  is  a 
compound  absolute  phrase = the  head  being  foremost.     Sometimes 
the  preposition  is  dropped,  as,  mean-while,  some-times,  other- 
wise.    In  "breast-high"  and  "knee-deep,"  the  prefixed  noun 
has  the  force  of  an  adverb  of  degree,  and  these  compounds  are 
sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  as  a  "  breast-high  wall." 
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CHAPTER  III. — SOURCES  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

306.  The  history  of  the  English    Language  is   interwoven 
with  the  political  history  of  the  country.     The  mother-tongue  of 
modern  English  is  the  old  Anglian  or  Anglo-Saxon  language,  a 
dialect  spoken  by  the  most  influential  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who 
migrated  from  the  north  of  Germany  in  the  fifth  century  (some 
say  still  earlier),  and  settled  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country 
which,  after  them,  is  called  England. 

307.  The    grammar   of  the  language   is   essentially   Anglo- 
Saxon  ;    and  a  large  portion  of  the  vocabulary,  including  the 
words  which  name  the  most  familiar  objects  and  which  express 
the  simplest  ideas,  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

308.  If  the  grammar  of  modern  English  be  compared  with 
that  of  Anglo-Saxon,*  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  every  one  of 
the  inflections  of  the  former  may  be  traced  to  the  latter.     The 
only  exceptions  are  feminines  in  -ix  and  -ine.     The  plural  suffix 
-es  is  Norman -French,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  may  have 
been  preferred  to  the  other  plural  endings  in  the  native  speech 
(-an,  -a,  -u)  because  of  this  coincidence. 

309.  The  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  the  vocabulary  is  not  now 
the  most  considerable,  if  we  reckon  by  the  total  number  of  words 
entered  in  our  standard  dictionaries ;  but  it  is  the  element  that 
enters  most  largely  and  most  frequently  into  our  current  speech. 
For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  complex  sentence  in 
English  without  using  several  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
It  is  possible  to  write  such  a  sentence  without  using  words  of 
any  other  origin  than  Anglo-Saxon.     If  we  count  the  words  in 
the  dictionary,  we   shall  find  twice  as  many   Latin  words  as 
Anglo-Saxon :    if  we  count  the  words  in  the  English  Bible,  we 
shall  find  Anglo-Saxon  words  used  at  least  twenty  times  as 
often  as  Latin  words.     The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  classes  of 
words  derived  from  a  native  source. 

310.  In  further  illustration  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned,— 
I.  That  the  parts  of  speech  which  enter  most  largely  into 

ordinary  English  sentences  are  Anglo-Saxon;  as,  for  example, 

*  See  Appendix. 
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prepositions,  conjunctions,  pronouns,  numerals,  primary  adverbs, 
and  auxiliary  verbs. 

II.  That  words  formed  by  modification  (§  277)  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;    as,   for   example,    strong   verbs    (write,   wrote ;    give, 
gave) ;    nouns   with    strong   plurals    (foot,    feet ;    man,    men) ; 
primary  derivatives  and  their  roots  (sing,  song;   sit,  set;  dig, 
ditch;  woof,  weave). 

III.  That  most  words  of  one  syllable  are  Anglo-Saxon ;   as, 
hot,  cold,  sun,  moon,  fish,  fly,  creep,  etc. 

IV.  That  names  of  the  outer  or  objective  world  are  by  prefer- 
ence Anglo-Saxon,  while  names  of  the  inner  or  subjective  world 
are  by  preference  classical.*     "  The  names  of  the  elements  and 
their  changes,  of  the  seasons,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  divisions 
of  time  ;  the  features  of  natural  scenery ;  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  modes  of  bodily  action  and  posture ;  the  commonest  animals 
— the  words  used  in  earliest  childhood — the  ordinary  terms  of 
traffic — the  constituent  words  in  proverbs — the  designations  of 
kindred — the  simpler  emotions  of  the  mind — terms  of  pleasantry, 
satire,  contempt,  indignation,  invective,  and  anger,  are  for  the 
most  part  Anglo- Saxon,  "-j- 

311.  The  Teutonic  stock  of  languages,  to  which  Anglo-Saxon 
belongs,   is   divided   into    two   branches,   the    Gothic  and   the 
Scandinavian.     While  the  tribes  that  settled  south  of  the  Wash 
were  for  the  most  part  Gothic,  those  that  settled  between  the 
Wash  and  the  Forth  were  Scandinavian  or  Norse.     In  the  latter 
district,   accordingly,   many  traces   are   found   of  these    Norse 
settlers,  both  in  geographical  names  and  in  provincial  dialects. 
Some   Scandinavian  words,  also,  are  preserved  in  the  current 
language. 

312.  When   the   Anglo-Saxons    entered   the    country,   they 
would  find  two  linguistic  elements  prevailing  in  it:   1st,  The 
language  of  the  native  Celts ;  2d,  Traces  of  Latin,  the  language 

*  Bain. 

f  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1859.     See  also  on  this  subject,  the  70th  volume 
of  the  same  Keview,  1839. 
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of  the  Romans  who  had  held  the  country  in  subjection  for  four 
centuries,  and  had  left  it  only  a  few  years  before  the  Anglo-Saxons 
established  themselves  in  it.  From  each  of  these  sources  the  new 
settlers  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  a  limited  contribution. 

313.  They  naturally  retained,  for  example,  the  geographical 
names  which  they  found  in  the  country,  both  those  attached  to 
natural  features,  as  rivers  (Thames,  Severn,  Trent,  Ouse),  islands 
(Wight,    Man),    hills    (Malvern,    Mendip) ;    and   to   towns,    as 
Penzance,  Liver-pool,  etc.     These  are  all  Celtic.     Their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  also  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  many 
names  of  things  (as  implements,  etc.)  peculiar  to  the  Celts,  some 
of  which  survive  in  the  current  language ;  as,  basket,  cart,  coat, 
gown,  kiln,  mattock,  rail,  rug,  tackle,  whip,  wicket,  wire,  etc.,  etc. 

314.  The  Latin  words  belonging  to  this  period  refer  chiefly 
to  the  great  engineering  works  left  by  the  Romans.     The  word 
castra  (a  camp)  is  found  as  a  termination  in  many  names  in 
various  parts  of  England,  as  Lan-caster,  Tad-caster,  Wor-cester, 
Win-chester,  Glo-ster,  Ex-eter.     In  like  manner  we  have  strata 
(paved  roads),  in  Strat-ford,  Streat-liam,  and  street ;  colonia  (a 
settlement)   in  Lincoln;   portus  (a  harbour)  in  Port-s-mouth  • 
vallum  (a  rampart)  in  Wall-bury  and  in  "  Old  Bailey  /"  fossa  (a 
trench)  in  Foss-v:ay,  Fos-brook,  etc. 

315.  A  second  influx  of  classical  words  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  by  Roman  ecclesiastics,  in  A.  D.  596,  and 
continued  during  the  four  succeeding  centuries.     The  foreign 
words  introduced  at  this  period, — most  of  them  Latin,  but  some 
of  them   Greek, — related  in  the  first  instance  to  religion  and 
the  church.     As  a  consequence,  however,  of  the  influence   of 
the  churchmen,  and  of  the  promotion  of  learning  amongst  the 
Saxons,  many  words  of  miscellaneous  import  drawn  from  Latin 
and  Greek  came  to  be  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language. 
The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  both  classes  of  words : — 

1.  Ecclesiastical.        ( 

Latin:    Altar,  creed,  font,  mass,  preach,  sacrament,  etc. 
Greek:  Alms,  apostle,  bishop,  church,  hymn,  minster,  priest,  etc. 

2.  Miscellaneous. 

Latin :    Anchor,  castle,  city,  lion,  mile,  palace,  pound,  purple,  spade,  etc. 
Greek:  Agate,  giant,  crystal,  philosopher,  school,  sponge,  etc. 
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316.  The  third  classical  contribution  to  English  was  indirect. 
It  was  made  through  the  Norm  an- French  tongue  introduced  by- 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers  at  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  A.  D.  1066.     The  way  had  been  prepared  for  this,  however, 
by  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  been  educated  in  Normandy, 
and  who  on  his  accession  made  Norman-French  the  language  of 
the  English  court.     The  dialects  of  France  (Langue  d'oc  in  the 
south,  and  Langue  d'oil  in  the  north)  were  corrupt  forms  of 
Latin.     Norman-French  was  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Norse  settlers  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  had  extorted  a  grant  of  land  in  the  north-west  of  France 
from  the  French  king. 

317.  Even  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  native   English 
language  (for  so  it  was  now  called)  continued  to  be  spoken  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  though  many  words  relating  to 
institutions  and  pursuits  peculiar  to  the  Normans  were  intro- 
duced at  this  time.     Norman-French  was  of  course  the  language 
of  the   Court,  the  Church,  and  the  Law,  and  of  the   Norman 
nobles  and   their   immediate   followers   all  over  the  kingdom. 
We  are  therefore  indebted  to  Norman-French  for  such  words 
as  the  following,  relating  to, — 

(1.)  Feudalism  and  War. 

armour  chivalry  homage  trumpet 

banner  dower  lance  vassal 

baron  esquire  scutcheon  war 

battle  harness  tenant  warden 

(2.)  The  Chase. 

brace  falconer  leash  sport 

cliase  forest  quarry  venison 

(3.)  Law. 

advocate  contract  pha  statute 

assize  estate  sentence  surety 

318.  The   English  Language  continuing  to  be  that  of  the 
English  people,  was  recognised  as  such  by  formal  enactment  in 
A.  D.   1362.     All  legal  documents,   however,   continued   to   be 
written  chiefly  in   French   (partly  also   in   Latin)   until   1487, 
after  which  date  they  are  wholly  in  English. 
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319.  Indeed  it  was  not  by  the  strong  arm  of  conquest,  but 
by  the  more  powerful,   though  silent,   influence   of  literature, 
that  Norman-French  made  its  most  considerable  lodgment  in  the 
heart  of  the  English  tongue.      It  was  by  the  romancists  and 
chroniclers  of  the   thirteenth    century,   who  borrowed  largely 
from  French  sources,  and  by  the  popular  writers  of  the  four- 
teenth, as   Chaucer  and  Gower,   who  devoted  much  attention 
to  foreign  literature,  that  Norman-French  was  first  incorporated 
with  English  as  a  distinct  element  in  the  current  speech. 

320.  The  fourth  period  of  classical  influence  on  the  English 
language  dates  from  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  western  Europe 
in   the    sixteenth   century,   and  extends   to   the   present  time. 
When  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  great 
numbers    of   learned   men   were    dispersed   over   Europe,    and 
stirred  up  wherever  they  went  a  love   for  the   study   of  the 
classics.     In  due  time  the  "new  learning"  reached  England; 
and  its  effects  upon  the  language  were  so  extensive  as  to  have 
well  nigh  changed  its  character,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  vocabu- 
lary is  concerned. 

321.  Most  of  the  words  belonging  to  this  period  are  from 
Latin ;  a  considerable  number,  however,  are  derived  from  Greek 
roots.     These  words  may  be  distinguished  by  the  closeness  of 
their  resemblance  to  their  classical  prototypes,  from  which  they 
are  directly  derived.     The  following  are  examples : — 

1.  Latin. 

artificial  facile  commit  magnanimous 

current  fertile  calamity  obstruction 

convenient  position  expect  providence 

2.  GreeJc. 

sympathy  demagogue  zoology  phenomenon 

metropolis  technical  pantheism  melody 

322.  The  terminology  of  modern  science  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  classical  languages,  and  mainly  from  Greek, 
e.g.,  telegraph,  geology,  panorama,  aesthetic,  stereoscope. 

323.  By  the  time  of  Shakespeare   (ob.   1616),   the  modern 
English  language  had  become  perfectly  formed ;  and  his  writings 
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did  much  to  fix  both  its  idiom  and  its  vocabulary,  though  many 
words  used  by  him  have  now  become  obsolete,  and  others  have 
been  added  more  recently  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modern  life 
and  modern  science. 

324.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  marked 
influence  was  produced  upon  English  by  the  writings  of  Dr 
Samuel   Johnson,   whose  rounded   and   balanced   periods,   and 
pompous  diction,  introduced  the  fashion  of  an  intensely  Latinized 
style,  both  in  the  words  and  in  the  form  of  the  sentences.     From 
this  influence  the  language  has  not  yet  wholly  recovered,  though 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  our  older  authors  is  gradually  intro- 
ducing a  purer  and  more  correct  taste. 

325.  Besides  these  languages  from  which  English  has  derived 
its  great  constituent  elements,  it  is  indebted  for  occasional  con- 
tributions to  a  variety  of  sources.     Our  commercial  intercourse 
has  added  to  our  language  words  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
When  a  foreign  manufacture  or  natural  product,  or  social  custom, 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  we  have  generally  allowed 
it  to  retain  its  foreign  name,  either  in  its  original  or  in  an 
adapted  form.     The  following  are  examples  of  words  drawn  from 
other  sources  than  those  mentioned  above : — 

(1.)  Hebrew:  .  Abbey,  amen,  cabal,  cherub,  hosanna,  jubilee,  levia- 
than, sabbath,  seraph. 

(2.)  Arabic :  .  Algebra,  almanac,  caliph,  caravan,  chemistry,  coffee, 
cotton,  damask,  giraffe,  lemon,  magazine,  mat- 
tress, naphtha,  shrub,  sofa,  syrup,  zenith,  zero. 

(3.)  Persian  :    .     Azure,  bazaar,  chess,  indigo,  orange,  shawl,  turban. 

(4.)  Hindustani:  Calico,  jungle,  muslin,  punch,  sugar,  toddy. 

(5.)  Malay :      .     Chintz,  curry,  gong,  gutta-percha,  sago. 

(6.)   Chinese :    .     Nankeen,  satin,  tea. 

(7.)  American:      Maize,  potato,  tobacco. 

(8.)  Italian:  .  Bravo,  bust,  canto,  gazette,  grotto,  manifesto,  sketch, 
stanza,  umbrella,  volcano. 

(9.)  Spanish :    .     Alligator,  barricade,  cargo,  cigar,  negro,  sherry. 
(10.)  Portuguese:    Cash,  caste,  cocoa,  commodore. 
(11.)  Dutch:      .     Block,  schooner,  skates,  sloop,  smuggle,  yacht. 
(12.)  French:     .     Beau,  bouquet,  depot,  ennui,  soiree. 
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CHAPTER  IV. — PROGRESS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

326.  The  growth  of  the  Vocabulary  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
last  section.     The  progress  of  the  Language,  however,  is  dis- 
tinguished more  clearly  by  the  changes  in  its  grammar  than 
by  the  additions  to  its  vocabulary.      It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  note  the  grammatical  changes  characteristic  of  each  period 
in  its  history. 

327.  These  changes  take  place  so  gradually  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  mark  off  the  different  periods  by  specific  dates.     They  are 
rather  to  be  broadly  indicated  than  sharply  distinguished.     We 
shall  therefore  most  correctly  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  language 
by  placing  between  its  successive  periods,  not  a  single  year,  but 
the  broad  line  of  a  whole  reign,  selecting  for  this  purpose  those 
reigns  which  mark  great   changes  in   the  social  and  political 
character  of  England.      Thus,  (1.)  Anglo-Saxon,  which  as  the 
national  language  dates  from  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
under  Egbert  in  827,  was  extinguished  or  at  least  suppressed 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.     From  this  time  till 
the  reign  of  John,  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  existed  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  conflict ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  that  king,  which  marks  the  separation  of  Normandy  from 
England,  and  in  which  the  foundations  of  English  liberty  were 
laid,  the  two  races  became  sufficiently  amalgamated  to  admit 
of  their  being  recognised  as  one  people,  and  their  language  as 
the  English  Language.     In  the  transition  period,  extending  from 
the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry  III.,  the  language 
is  called  (2.)  Semi- Saxon.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  with  the 
era  of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  the  first  English  Parliament,  the 
period  of  English  as  a  language  tolerably  intelligible  to  modern 
readers  properly  begins.     From  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  that 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  language  is  called  (3.)   Old  English.     The 
period  of  (4.)  Modern  English  dates  from  the  reign  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

328.  We  may  thus  broadly  distinguish  four  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  language  : — 
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Egbert, 827. 

I.  Anglo-Saxon. 

William!.,       1066-1091. 

II.  Semi-Saxon. 

Henry  III., 1216—1272. 

HI.  Old  English. 

Henry  VIII., 1509—1547. 

IV.  Modern  English. 

(a)  Sir  F.  Madden  suggests  the  division  of  the  Old  English  period 
into  two  stages, — the  early  English,  and  the  middle  English,  separ- 
ated by  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  or  the  year  1330 ;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  the  broader  and  simpler  division  is  preferable. 

329.  I.  Anglo-Saxon.     Anglo- Saxon  was,  in  comparison  with 
modern  English,  a  highly  inflected  language.     Its  nouns  pos- 
sessed four  cases, — Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative, 
—  distinguished  by  characteristic  case-endings  in  both  numbers. 
There  are  at  least  four  different  terminations  of  the   genitive 
singular ;  three  of  the  dative ;  and  six  of  the  nominative  plural. 
Gender  was  distinguished,  not  by  meaning,  but  by  terminations. 
Adjectives  were  fully  inflected,  both  definitely  and  indefinitely, 
as  in  modern  German,  to  agree  with  their  nouns.     The  verb  had 
a  distinctive  termination  for  the  plural ;   and  the  infinitive  had 
two  forms — one  the  simple  nominative,  the  other  a  dative  or 
gerundive   form,    preceded   by   the   preposition   to.      Different 
prepositions,  also,  governed  different  cases. 

330.  II.    Semi-Saxon.    During  the  Semi- Saxon  period  most 
of  these  inflections  were  lost,  and  those  that  were  retained  were 
greatly  simplified  in  form.     The  case-endings  for  the  dative  and 
accusative  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  genitive  termination 
most  commonly  used  was  -es,  which  we  still  retain  in  our  modern 
-'s.     Plurals  were  generally  formed  in  -as,  corrupted  into  -es, 
which  gives  us  the  -es  and  -s  of  modern  English.     The  termi- 
nations  for   gender  were  also  disregarded,  and   gradually  the 
principle   of  determining   gender   by  signification  came  to  be 
adopted.     The  definite  and  indefinite  declensions  of  adjectives 
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were  frequently  confounded.  In  verbs,  the  final  -e  of  the  first 
person  singular  was  often  dropped,  and  the  -on  of  the  plural 
became  -en.  Only  one  form  of  the  infinitive  was  used,  and  that 
was  preceded  by  to  in  all  cases,  not  in  the  dative  merely.  The 
gerundive  in  -nne,  and  the  imperfect  participle  in  -nde,  came  to 
be  confounded,  a  confusion  which  we  perpetuate  in  modern  times 
by  converting  both  of  them  into  -ing.  The  loss  of  the  case-endings 
in  nouns  led  to  great  uncertainty  in  the  government  of  prepo- 
sitions. The  literary  works  representative  of  this  period  are 
the  continuation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (closed  in  1154),  and 
the  Brut  of  Layamon  (about  1200). 

331.  III.   Old  English.     The  work  of  simplification  \vas  con- 
tinued, but  more  slowly,  in  the  Old  English  period.     The  final 
vowels  -a  and  -u  gave  place  to  a  uniform  -e,  not  silent,  however, 
as  in  modern  English,  but  generally  sounded,  especially  in  verse, 
as  a  distinct  syllable.     Before  the  end  of  the  period,  the  final 
vowel,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  was  almost  entirely  dropped. 
The  infinitive  termination  -n  was  lost,  and  thus  the  infinitive  and 
the  present  tense  of  the  verb  came  to  be  identical.     The  form  in 
-inffj  already  referred  to,  took  the  place  both  of  the  gerundive 
and  of  the  imperfect  participle.     The  -ih  of  the  plural  in  weak 
verbs  was  superseded  by  the  -ow,  now  become  -en  of  the  strong. 
The  changes  that  took  place  during  this  period,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  words  but  in  their  arrangement, — for  the  loss  of  inflec- 
tions, the  signs  of  the  relations  of  ideas,  necessitated  a  remodelling 
of  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence, — may  be  readily  observed 
by  comparing  the  poem  called   u  The  Owl  and  Nightingale," 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  period,   with  the  works  of 
Wycliffe  and  Chaucer,  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  it ;   and 
these  again  with  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  were 
produced  near  its  close.     Of  the  last-named,  Hallam  says,  that 
"there  is  not  only  a  diminution  of  obsolete  phraseology,  but  a 
certain  modern  turn  and  structure     *     *  which  denotes  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  the  establishment  of  new  rules 
of  taste  in  polite  literature." 

332.  IV.  Modern  English.     The  "  new  era"  thus  introduced 
was  that  of  Modern  English.    Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  the  grammar  of  the  language  had  assumed  substantially 
the  same  form  that  it  has  retained  ever  since.  It  thus  became 
fully  equipped  for  the  great  achievements  of  the  Elizabethan  age  j 
for  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  consolidation  of  our  language  waa 
contemporaneous  with  the  most  brilliant  era  of  our  literature. 
But  while  "the  application  of  the  English  language  to  metrical 
composition  may  be  held  to  have  been  perfected  by  Shakespeare, 
there  was  still  much  to  be  done  before  English  prose  could 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  exactly  critical  taste."*  Some  of 
the  influences  which  affected  its  future  history  have  already  been 
noted.  The  further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  however,  belongs 
to  the  study  of  style,  which  does  not  properly  fall  within  the 
domain  of  the  present  work.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  science 
of  GRAMMAR  passes  on  the  subject  to  the  science  of  RHETORIC. 


Spalding. 


APPENDIX. 


I.    ANGLO-SAXON    PAEADIGMS, 

(TVte  Inflections  and  Words  retained  in  Modern  English  are  printed  in  Italics.) 


1.   THE  NOUN. 


Norn. 
Gen. 
J)at. 
Ace. 


Sing.  Plur. 

fisc      .     .  fisc-«s(2) 

-  es  (])  .  -  a 

-  e    .     .  -  um 

-  .     .  --  as  * 


Sing. 

Norn.  .     fot  . 
Gen.   .     —  es 
Dat.    .     fet  . 
\     Ace.    .     —  . 


Plur. 

/*<«) 

fot-a 
—  um 


-es  =  -'s. 


(2)  -as  =  -es,  -s. 


(3)  fot  =  feet. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom.  . 

ox-a    . 

.     ox-an  (4) 

Nom.  . 

aeg  .     . 

.    aeg-™  (s) 

Gen.   . 

—  an  . 

.     —  ena 

Gen.   . 

es  . 

.     ra 

Dat. 

—  an  . 

.     —  um 

Dat.    . 

e 

.     rum 

Ace.    . 

—  an  . 

.     -arc(4) 

Ace.     . 

.     . 

.     ru  (5) 

(4)  -an  =  -en.  (5)  -ru  =  -iy  in  fyry,  rookery,  etc. 

Other  plural-endings: — a,  -e,  -u:  all  of  which  are  lost. 


2.   THE  PKONOUN. 

First  Personal  Pronoun. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

Ic        =  I      .    .     wit  -  . (  we        =  we 

min      =  mine    .     uncer  •  .     lire       =  our 

me       =  me  .     .     unc  -  .     us         =  us 

me        =  me  .     .    unc         .     us         —  us 


Nom. 
Gen.  . 
Dat.  . 
Ace.    . 
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Second  Personal  Pronoun. 

Sing.  Dual.                       Plur. 

Norn.  .    .    fhu     =  thou  .     git        .  ge          =  ye 

Gen.    .     .    thin   =  thine  .     incer     .  eower    =  your 

Dat.    .     .    the     =  thee  .     inc        .  eow       =  you 

Ace.     .    .    the     =  thee  .    inc        .  eow       —  you 


Demonstrative  Pronoun  (3d  Pers.}. 
Sing. 


Plur. 


Mas. 

Norn.  .Tie  =  he 
Gen.  .  his  =  his 
Dat.  .  him  1 
Ace.  hine 


=  him 


Fern. 
he6          —  . 
hire    =  her    . 
hire(l)=  here  . 
hi             . 

Neut. 
hit    =  it 
his         (its) 
him        
hit    =  it 

M.  F.  N. 
hi       
hira   
him 

hi      

Mas. 

Norn.  .  se    =     the 
Gen.    .  thaes       


!)  hire  =  here,  adv.,  in  this  place. 

Definite  Article. 
Sing. 

Fern.                    Neut. 
seo       =     she    .  thaet  =  that 
thaere  - —    .  thaes       


Dat.    .  tham       .  thaere  (2)  =  there    tham       


Ace.     .  tlione       .  tha 


.  thaet       


Abl.     .  thy"          .  thy"  .  *A#(3)  =  th 

(2)  thaere  =  there,  adv.,  to  that  place. 

(3)  th^      =  the,  adv.,  in  "  the  more,  the  better." 


Plur. 

M.F.N. 

tha        =  they 

thdra    =  their 

tham  "} 

thd     t=  them 

tham  ) 


Mas.  Fern. 

Norn,   thes  =this  .  the6s    - 

Gen. .  thises    .  thisse   - 

Dat. .  thisum  .  thisse    - 

Ace.  .  thisrie .  thas 


Demonstrative  Adjective. 


Neut. 
this  =  this 

thises    

thisum 


this  =  this 


Plur. 

M.F.N. 

thas      =.  these,  those 

thissa        

thisum      

thas      =  these,  those 
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Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace.      .    hwo1 

All.     .     hwy 


Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronoun. 
Sing. 


Neut. 
=    what 
=    whose 

=    what 


Mas.  Fern. 
hwd        =  who    . 
hwaes     =  whose 


hwaet 
hwaes 
hwdm 
hwaet 


.     .     hwy       =    why 


Plur. 

M.  and  F. 

hwa 

hwaes 

hwam 

hwone 

hwy 


Hwylc  =  which,  is  declined  as  an  indefinite  adjective. 


Norn. 
Gen. 
Dot, 
Ace. 


urn 
ne 


3.   THE   ADJECTIVE. 
(1.)  Indefinite  (Strong). 
Sing. 

F.  N. 

.     g6d    .     .    .     g6d 


es 
um 


Plur. 

M.  F.  N. 
g6d-e  (-u) 

ra 

um 

—  e(-u) 


Norn. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


(2.)  Definite  ( Weal}. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

M. 

I. 

N. 

M.  F.  N. 

(se)  g6d-a    .  (s 

36)  g6d-e    . 

(thaet)  g6d-e 

(tha)  g6d-an 

an  . 

an  . 

—  an 

ena 

an  . 

an  . 

an 

um 

an  . 

an  . 

e 

—  —  an 

All  these  endings  are  lost. 


Comparison. 


Pos. 

smael  —  small 
(se)  smaela 

laet  =  late 
(se)  laeta 


m.  f. 

smael-ra,  -re  =  smaller 
(se)  smael-ra 

laet-ra,  -re  =  later 
(se)  laet-ra 


Super. 


- 
(se)smael-eSta}=smallest 

laet-ost  =  latest 
(se)  \a.Qt-mesta  =  latemost 
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4.   THE  ADVEKB. 

Comparison. 
swithe  (strongly),  swithor,  swithostf. 


5.   THE  VERB. 
WESAN,  To  BE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

eom  =  am  "} 


2.  eart  =  art    f-synd  (-on) 

3.  ys      =is     ) 

Past  Tense. 

1.  waes    =  was     ^ 

2.  waere       (wast)  £-waeron=werQ 

3.  waes    =  was    ) 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

2  ^  ) 

,"  >-waes >-wesath,  wese 

o.  k  > 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 


2.  Lsy  (se6,  sig)  -    Ls^n  - 


Past  Tense. 


2.  fyoadre  =  were  V-waeron  =  were 
3.)  j 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Indef.     .       wesan          

Gerund .  t6  wesanne     


PARTICIPLES. 

Imperf.    .     .     wesende, 


Comp. 


gewesen, 


BEON,  To  BE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1.  be6 

2.  ttfst 
3. 


7.  nur. 

Ue6  (-th)     


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

•|be6  =  &e         |be6(-th)  =  be 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

2.  lleo  =  be          Ue6n  =  be 
3.J  j 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


Indef.     .    be6n  =  be 

Gerund  .    t6  beonne  =  (for)  being 


PARTICIPLE. 

Imperf.    .     beonde  =  being 
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Strong  Conjugation. 
WIUTAN,  To  WRITE. 


2.  writ-e  (wrotest) 

3.  wrat  =  wrote 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plur. 

1.)  ) 

2.  >writ-e  =  write  Writon  (write) 
3.)  j 

Past  Tense. 


2.  Write  (wrote)      Writ- 
3.)  j 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1 .  writ-e  (lj  =  write     ) 

2. st      = st  }• 

3. (writes)  ) 

Past  Tense. 

1.  wmt  =  wrote        ") 

(  writ-on 

f     (wrote) 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

2.  writ  thu  ==  write  thou  J  writ-e  ge  =  write  ye 
\  writ-ath  (write) 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Indef.       .     writ-an          =  write 
Gerund,  .     t6  writ-«nne  =  (for)  writing 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperf.    .     -wrlt-ende  =•  writing 

Comp.      .     writ-era      =  written 

0)  -e,  retained  to  modify  the  {,  but  not  sounded. 


on  (wrote) 


Weak  Conjugation. 


BAERN-AN 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

1.  baern-e    =  burn 

2. st  =  burn-est 

3. tli  =  burn-eth 

Past  Tense. 

1.  bacrn-f/e   =burn-ed 
2. dest  = eds 


} 


'™? 


(Burned) 


To   BURN. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  Plur. 

9   ^baern-e  =  burn  |>-baern-on  (burn) 
Past  Tense. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

2.  baern  thu  =  burn  thou   f  baerne  ge  =  burn  ye 
(  baern-ath  (burn) 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Indef.      .    baern-an  (burn) 

Gerund    .    t6  baern-e»?ie  =  (for)  burning 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperf.  haem-ew^e  =  burning       |          Comp.  baern-ecZ  =  burned 
The  other  Parts  of  Speech  are  uninflected. 


IT.    PUNCTUATION. 

(The  following  Paragraphs  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Author's  "English 
Composition.") 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  indicating,  by  means  of  points,  what  members 
of  a  sentence  are  to  be  conjoined,  and  what  members  are  to  be  separated, 
in  meaning. 

The  Points  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  are : — 

The  Period, 

The  Comma, , 

The  Semicolon,...  ; 

The  Colon, : 

The  Dash. — 

The  occasional  points  are : — 

The  Mark  of  Interrogation, ? 

The  Mark  of  Exclamation, ! 

Quotation  Marks, "...." 

Brackets,  or  Parentheses (.  .  .) 

1.  THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

I.  When  the  elements  stand  in  their  natural  order  (§  236),  the  only 
punctuation  required  is  a  period  at  the  close ;  as,  "  I  visited  every  chamber 
ty  turns." 

II.  An  Adverbial  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  generally 
fallowed  by  a  comma;  as,  "  By  night,  an  atheist  half  believes  a  god." 

III.  A  Parenthetical  Connective  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  comma; 
as,  "  His  master,  however,  has  dismissed  him." 

IV.  Appositional  words  and  phrases  following  their  nouns  are  generally 
preceded  and  followed  by  commas;  as,  "  Thackeray,  the  author  of  'Vanity 
Fair,'  died  in  1863." 

V.  Similar  phrases  are  separated  from  each  other  by  commas;  as,  "They 
came  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction  of  the  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  cell." 
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2.  THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

I.  The  rules  for  simple  sentences  apply  to  individual  clauses  in  complex 
sentences. 

II.  Subordinate  clauses  are  separated  from  their  principal  clauses,  and 
from  one  another  (unless  when  very  closely  connected  in  meaning)  by 
commas;    as,   "As  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating 
strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet." 

III.  When  a  clause  is  restrictive  (g  46),  no  comma  is  needed ;  as,  "  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 

IV.  A  series  of  subordinate  clauses  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
principal  clause,  are  separated  from  one  another  by  semicolons,  and  from  the 
principal  clause  by  a  colon;  as,  "If  he  violates  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments; if  he  oppresses,  extorts,  robs;  if  he  imprisons,  confiscates,  banishes, 
at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure :    his  defence  is :    '  To  be  robbed,  violated, 
oppressed,  is  their  privilege, — let  the  constitution  of  their  country  answer 
for  it.' " 

V.  A  direct  quotation  is  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  and  preceded  by  a 
colon;  as,  (see  last  example). 

VI.  A  sudden  break  in  a  sentence  is  marked  by  a  dash;  as,  (see  example 
to  Rule  IV.) 

3.  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

I.  The  rules  for  simple  and  complex  sentences  apply  to  simple  and 
complex  clauses  in  compound  sentences. 

II.  Co-ordinate  clauses  are  generally  separated  by  a  semicolon;  as,  "  The 
genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a 
second  time ;  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me." 

III.  When  the  clauses   are  simple,  and  neither  of  them   contains  a 
comma  within  itself,  a  comma  may  be  used  to  separate  them ;  as,  "  Every 
man  desireth  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would  be  old." 

IV.  When  an  independent  clause  is  appended  to  a  sentence  without  a 
conjunction,  it  is  preceded  by  a  colon;  as,  "To  reason  with  him  was  vain: 
he  was  infatuated." 

V.  In  contracted  sentences,  the  omissions  are  indicated  by  commas;  as, 
"  To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine." 


THE  END. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

GORDON'S  Household  Economy,  a  Manual  for  Female  Training 
Colleges,  and  the  Senior  Classes  of  Girls'  Schools 2  0 


MATHEMATICS,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

INGRAM'S  Mathematics,  by  Trotter  [The  Key,  3^.  6d.],  reduced  to...  4  6 

Mensuration,  by  Trotter 2  0 

INGRAM  &  TROTTER'S  Euclid's  Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry..  1  6 

Elements  of  Algebra 3  0 

LEES'  Catechism  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Parts  I.  &  IT.,  each 0  9 

NICOL'S  (Professor)  Introductory  Book  of  the  Sciences 1  6 

TROTTER'S  Logarithms  and  Practical  Mathematics 3  0 
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HISTORY.                                             s.  d. 

CORKRAN'S  History  of  England  in  Epochs,  with  Maps  and  Genea- 
logical and  Chronological  Tables 2  6 

GRAHAM'S  (Dr)  Genealogical  and  Historical  Diagrams 4  6 

SIMPSON'S  History  of  Scotland,  with  Map 3  6 

Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  with  Map 3  6 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome,  with  Map 3  6 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  with  Map 3  6 

TYTLER'S  Elements  of  General  History,  with  2  Maps,  etc 3  6 

WATTS'  Scripture  History,  with  Notice  by  Dr  Tweedie 2  0 

WHITE'S  History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes 1  6 

History  of  Scotland  for  Junior  Classes 1  6 

History  of  Scotland  for  Senior  Classes 3  6 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an  Account  of 

the  Present  State  and  Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

Colonies.    With  Map,  reduced  to 3  0 

History  of  France,  with  Map 3  6 

Sacred  History 1  6 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Rome 1  6 

Outlines  of  Universal  History 2  0 

Elements  of  Universal  History,  7s. ;  or  in  separate  Parts, 

Ancient  History — Middle  Ages — Modern  History each  2  6 


MYTHOLOGY. 
j    OLYMPUS  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS  :  a  Narrative  Sketch  of  the  Classical 

Mythology,  by  Agnes  Smith.    Edited  by  John  Carmichael,  M.A.  3     6 

ITALIAN. 

LEMMI'S  Theoretical  and  Practical  Italian  Grammar  [KEY,  5s.] 5    0 

;    RAMPINI'S  Italian  Grammar  [KEY,  2s.] 2     6 

GAELIC. 
FORBES'  Principles  of  Gaelic  Grammar 3     6 

LOGIC. 

'  (Professor)  Port  Royal  Logic 4    0 


SCHOOL  REGISTERS. 

MYRON'S  School  Register  of  Attendance,  Absence,  and  Fees,  ar- 
ranged on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan,  and  adapted  to  the  Revised 
Code.  Each  folio  serves  50  pupils  for  a  Quarter 1  0 

PUPIL'S  Daily  Register  of  Marks.  Spaces  for  48  Weeks ;  with  Spaces 
for  a  Summary  and  Order  of  Merit  for  each  month,  for  each 
quarter,  and  for  the  year 0  2  „ 


6         OLIYEB  AM  EOYD'S  EDTJQATIOflAL  WOEES. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK.                                *•  d. 

AINSWORTH'S  Latin  Dictionary,  by  Duncan 9  0 

CICERO'S  Orationes  Selectae,  by  Professor  Ferguson 1  6 

Cato  Major,  Laelius,  etc.,  by  Professor  Ferguson 1  6 

De  Officiis,  by  Professor  Ferguson 1  6 

CLYDE'S  (Dr)  Greek  Syntax,  with  Notice  by  Professor  Blackie 4  0 

D YMOCK'S  Caesar,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Map  of  Gaul 4  0 

Sallust,  with  Notes  and  Index 2  0 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  CLASS-BOOKS: — 

Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Language 2  0 

Latin  Delectus,  with  Vocabulary 3  0 

Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language 3  6 

Greek  Extracts,  with  Vocabulary  and  Index 3  6 

Ciceronis  Opera  Selecta 3  0 

Selecta  e  Poetis  Latinis 3  0 

FERGUSON'S  (Professor)  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.     [Key,  2s.] 2  0 

Introductory  Latin  Delectus,  with  Vocabulary 2  0 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  Notes  and  Index 2  6 

FERGUSSON'S  (Dr  J.)  Greek  Grammatical  Exercises,  with  Vocabulary. 

[Key,  3s.  6d.] 3  6 

,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  Vocab...  2  6 

GEDDES'  (Professor)  Greek  Grammar,  for  Colleges  and  Schools 4  0 

GREEK  TESTAMENT,  Griesbach's  Readings,  by  Duncan,  reduced  to...  3  6 

HAMILTON'S  Functions  of  Si  and  Qui 6  0 

True  Theory  of  the  Subjunctive 5  0 

True  Theory  of  the  Greek  Negative  M«. 3  6 

Greek  and  Latin  Subjunctive,  now  ready 5  0 

HOMER'S  ILIAD,  by  Veitch,  from  Bekker's  Text,  &  Index,  reduced  to  3  6 

Books  L,  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXIV.,  with  a  copious 

Vocabulary,  by  Dr  J.  Fergusson 3  6 

HUNTER'S  Ruddiman's  Latin  Rudiments 1  6 

Sallust,  with  Notes,  1  s.  6d. — Virgil,  with  Notes 2  6 

Horace,  with  various  Readings 2  0 

Livy's  History,  Books  XXI.  to  XXV.,  with  Notes 4  0 

LATIN  Testament  by  Beza,  revised  by  Dickinson 3  6 

M'DOWALL'S  Caesar,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  Map,  and  Memoir....  3  0 

Virgil,  with  Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Memoir 3  0 

MACGOWAN'S  First  Latin  Lessons,  by  Dr  Halle,  with  Vocabulary...  2  0 

Second  Latin  Lessons,  with  Vocabulary 2  6 

MAIR'S  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  by  StewaVt,  with  Vocabulary  3  0 

MASSIE'S  Latin  Prose  Composition :  Vocabulary  &  Index  Verborum.  3  6 

MELVILLE'S  Lectiones  Selectse,  for  Beginners ;  with  Vocabulary....  1  6 
NEILSON'S  Eutropius  and  Aurelius Victor,  with  Vocabulary,  etc.,  New 

Edition,  improved  by  M 'Do wall 2  0 

STEWART'S  Cornelius  Nepos,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Vocabulary  ...  3  0 
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FRENCH.                                           *•  *• 
BELJAME'S    Grammar    of  the    French    Language,   2s. ;    or  with 

Exercises,  3s.  6d.     Exercises  separately 2  0 

GABON'S  First  French  Class  Book  [The  Key,  Is.] 1  0 

First  French  Reading-Book,  with  Vocabulary 1  0 

French  Grammar,  with  Exercises  [The  Key,  2s.] 2  0 

CHAMBAUD'S  Fables  Choisies,  by  Scot  &  Wells,  with  Vocabulary...  2  0 

CHRISTISON'S  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  [Key,  8d.] ...  1  4 

Recueil  de  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis,  with  Vocabulary  1  4 

Fleury's  Histoire  de  France,  with  Translations  of  the 

more  difficult  and  idiomatic  passages 2  6 

FRENCH  TESTAMENT,  Ostervald's  Protestant  Version,  neat,  gilt  edges  1  6 

GIBSON'S  Le  Petit  Fablier,  with  copious  Vocabulary 1  6 

HALLARD'S  French  Grammar,  with  Exercises  [Key,  3s. 6d.]  reduced  to  3  6 

LONGMOOR'S  Catechism  of  French  Grammar 0  9 

SCHNEIDER'S  Edinburgh  High  School  French  Conversation-Gram- 
mar [The  Key,  2s.  6d.] 3  6 

Edinburgh  High  School  New  Practical  French  Reader, 

with  Questions  in  French  on  the  subjects  read 3  6 

Edinburgh  High  School  French  Manual  of  Conversa- 
tion and  Commercial  Correspondence 2  6 

Ecrin  Litteraire ;  or,  Collection  of  Lively  Anecdotes, 

Jeux  de  Mots,  Enigmas,  Charades,  Poetry,  etc.,   to 

serve  as  Readings,  Dictation,  and  Recitation.   Heady  3  6 

SURENNE'S  New  French  Dialogues 2  0 

...  French  Manual  and  Traveller's  Companion 3  6 

French  Reading  Instructor,  reduced  to 2  6 

Pronouncing  French&  English  Dictionary,  23d  Thousand 

[Pronunciation  shown  by  a  re-spelling  of  the  words] 7  6 

French  and  English  Dictionary,  without  Pronunciation.  3  6 

Pronouncing  French  Primer 1  6 

Fenelon's  Telemaque,  2  vols,  each  Is. ;  or  bound  together  2  6 

Moliere's  L'Avare,  stiff  wrapper  (bound,  Is.  6d.) 1  0 

MoliSre's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  (bound,  Is.  6d.)...  1  0 

Molidre's  Le  Misanthrope  and  Le  Mariage  Force",  1  vol. 

stiff  wrapper  (bound,  Is.  6d.) 1  0 

Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  stiff  wrapper  (bd.  1/6)  1  0 

Voltaire's  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  2  vols,  each 1  0 

Voltaire's  La  Henriade,  stiff  wrapper  (bound,  Is.  6d.)....   1  0 

WOLSKI'S  French  Extracts,for  Beginners 2  6 

New  French  Grammar,  with  copious  Exercises 3  6 

*#*  A  detailed  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded  POST  FREE  on  application  to 
Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  and  a  specimen  copy  of  any  Book  will  likewise  be  sent  POST 
FREE  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  in  postage  stamps. 


HISTORY   AND    GEOGRAPHY. 


NEW  AND   REVISED   EDITIONS. 


A  Compendium  of  Modern  Geography,  POLITICAL,  PHYSICAL, 

and  MATHEMATICAL  :  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Ancient  Geography  of 
Palestine,  Outlines  of  Astronomy  and  of  Geology,  a  Glossary  of  Geo- 
graphical IS'ames,  Descriptive  and  Pronouncing  Tables,  Questions  for 
Examination,  etc.  By  the  Kev.  ALEX.  STEWART,  LL.D.  With  11  Maps, 
of  which  5  are  by  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  3s.  6d. 

Twenty-first  Edition  (1867),  carefully  Revised  and  adapted  to  recent  Political 
Changes  and  Geographical  Discoveries. 

Outlines   of  Universal   History,  in   Three  Parts.     Part  I. 

Ancient  History.  Part  II.  Middle  Ages.  Part  III.  Modern  History. 
Edited  by  H.  WHITE,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  M.A.  and  Ph.  Dr., 
Heidelberg.  8th  Edition,  continued  to  the  Autumn  0/1866.  Price  2s. 

Dr  White's  Elements  of  Universal  History,  on  a  New  and 

Systematic  Plan.     In  Three  Parts.     Part  I.  Ancient  History.     Part  II. 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Part  III.  Modern  History.     With  a  Map. 

10th  Edition,  continued  to  the  Autumn  0/1866.    7s. ;  or  in  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

This  work  contains  numerous  synoptical  and  other  tables,  to  guide  the 
researches  of  the  student,  with  sketches  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners 
during  each  of  the  great  chronological  epochs. 

Dr    White's    History    of    England    for    Junior    Classes. 

15th  Edition,  continued  to  1867.     Is.  6d 

Tytler's  Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

To  which  are  added,  a  Comparative  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geo- 
graphy, and  a  Table  of  Chronology.  With  two  large  Maps,  etc.  New 
Edition,  continued  to  the  middle  of  1866.  3s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Academy  Modern  Geography.    12^  Edition,  1867. 

A  handsome  Class-book,  printed  with  large  type.    2s.  6d. 
School    Geography.      By  JAMES   CLYDE,    LL.D.,  one  of  the 

Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  With  special  Chapters  on 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Technological  Appendix,  llth 
Edition  (Nov.  1867),  Corrected  throughout.  4s. 

In  composing  the  present  work,  the  author's  object  has  been,  not  to  dissect 
the  several  countries  of  the  world,  and  then  label  their  dead  limbs,  but  to 
depict  each  country,  as  made  by  God  and  modified  by  man,  so  that  the 
relations  between  the  country  and  its  inhabitants— Lin  other  words,  the  present 
geographical  life  of  the  country — may  appear. 

Dr  Clyde's  Elementary  Geography,    llfft  Edition  (Nov.  1867), 

Corrected  throughout.     Is.  6d. 
Edinburgh :  OLIVER  AND  BOYD.     London :   SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  Co. 


PKEttCH  AND  ITALIAN  CLASS  BOOKS 


First  French  Class-Book,  or  a  Practical  and  Easy  Method  of 
learning  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  FRENCH  and 
ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  progressively  and  grammatically  arranged  by  JULES 
CARON,  F,E.I.S.,  French  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  4th  Edition.  Fcap  8vo, 
104  pages,  Is.  cloth.— The  KEY,  Is. 

This  work  is  intended  to  assist  the  pupil  in  taking  the  first  step  towards 
a  practical  knowledge  of  French,  according  to  the  method  so  successfully 
introduced  in  Germany  by  Professor  Ahn.  It  follows  the  natural  mode 
in  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  its  own  language,  by  repeating  the  same 
words  and  phrases  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  until  the  pupil  becomes 
familiar  with  their  use. 

Caron's  First  French.  Beading  Book ;  being  Easy  and  Interest- 
ing Lessons,  progressively  arranged :  with  a  Copious  Vocabulary  of  the 
Words  and  Idioms  contained  in  the  Text.  4th  Edition.  96  pages,  Is. 

The  compilers  of  works  for  the  practical  study  of  the  French  tongue 
seem  too  often  to  have  overlooked  the  wide  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  language  of  books  and  the  language  of  conversation.  Their 
compilations,  accordingly,  have  generally  exhibited  only  one  form  of  the 
language.  It  is  the  object  of  this  Work  to  make  the  pupil  master  of 
both  forms.  The  lessons  have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the 
interest  of  their  subjects,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  their  style  as 
examples  of  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  language. 

Athenaeum.—"  Well  adapted  for  familiarizing  the  reader  with  correct  models  of 
French,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken." 

Caron's   Principles   of  French   Grammar,    with   numerous 

Exercises.     For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.     Fcap  8vo, 
208  pages,  2s.  bound,     llth  Edition. — Key  to  Ditto,  2s.  bound. 

Spectator. — "  May  be  recommended  for  clearness  of  exposition,  gradual  pro- 
gression, and  a  distinct  exhibition  to  the  mind  through  the  eye  by  means  of 
typographical  display:  the  last  an  important  point  where  the  subject  admits 
of  it." 

An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  with  EXERCISES 

and  DIALOGUES.    By  JOHN  CHRISTISON,  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  Dundee  Public  Seminaries.     23d  Edition.     Is.  4d.     KEY,  8d. 

Christison's  Recueil  de  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis,  a  r Usage 

de  la  Jeunesse.     8th  Edition.     18mo,  Is.  4d.  bound. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Grammar ;  it  leads 
the  scholar  gradually  from  the  simplest  to  (the  more  difficult  style  of 
French  Composition. 

Christison's  Fleury's   Histoire  de  France,   Raconte'e   a  la 

Jeunesse.    With  Translations  of  the  more  difficult  and  idiomatic  Passages. 
9th  Edition.     Fcap  8vo,  2s.  6d.  bound. 


PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVEB  AND  BOYD, 
Grammar  of  the  French  Language.    By  AUGUSTE  BELJAME, 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  formerly  Teacher  of  French  in  Edinburgh,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Imperial  College  of  St  Louis,  Paris.  6th  Edition.  2s. ;  or 
with  400  Practical  Exercises,  3s.  6d. — Exercises  separately,  2s. 

The  author  has  had  in  view  to  furnish  tor  schools  a  short,  simple,  and 
practical  French  Grammar.  The  whole  book  has  been  composed  with 
a  view  to  conversation,  a  great  number  of  the  Exercises  being  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers. 

Hallard's  French  Grammar.    12mo,  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  bound. 

— Key  to  Ditto,  12mo,  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  bound. 

Chambaud's  Fables  Choisies,  with  a  Vocabulary  containing 

the  meaning  of  all  the  Words.    By  SCOT  and  WELLS.     2s.  bound. 

The  French  New  Testament.    A  beautiful  POCKET  EDITION. 

The  most  approved  PROTESTANT  VERSION,  and  the  one  in  general  use 
in  the  FRENCH  REFORMED  CHURCHES.  Eoan,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

French  Extracts  for  Beginners.    With  a  Vocabulary  and  an 

Introduction.      By  F.  A.  WOLSKT,  Master  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow.    2s.  6d.     6th  Edition. 
The  volume  contains  100  specimens  from  nearly  forty  different  authors. 

Wolski's  New  French  Grammar,     With  copious  Exercises. 

12mo,  3s.  6d.  bound    7th  Edition. 


ITALIAN, 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Italian  Grammar,  with  Numerous 

Exercises  and  Examples,  illustrative  of  every  Rule,  and  a  Selection  of 
Phrases  and  Dialogues.  By  E.  LEMMI,  LL.D.,  Italian  Tutor  to  H.R.H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales.  9th  Edition.  5s.  The  KEY,  5s. 

From  COUNT  SAFFI,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  at  Oxford.— "I  have 
adopted  your  Grammar  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  students  of  Italian  in 
the  Taylor  Institution,  and  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  well  for 
the  order  and  clearness  of  the  rules,  as  for  the  practical  excellence  and  ability  of 
the  exercises  with  which  you  have  enriched  it." 

A  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language,  By  J.  RAMPINI,  F.E.I.S., 

formerly  Teacher  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Scottish 
Institute,  etc.  Reduced  to  2s.  6d.  The  Key,  2s. 
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